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FRANCE AND THE PAPACY. 


TJVHE question of the temporal power of the Pore is at 

. present the only European question of first-rate impor- 
tance. Everywhere else there is a lull. Prussia may or may 
not be advancing towards the annexation of Northern Ger- 
many. Italy may at some future time hurl in desperation an 
army she cannot pay against an enemy possessed of every 
advantage of position, but she certainly will not do so now. 
Russia has swallowed up Poland, and the world looks on 
quietly to see what will be the result. Turkey is for the 
moment the theatre, not of rival diplomacies, but of neat 
financial operations. But the quarrel between the Papacy 
and the modern world never rests. Each day sees it assume 
a new shape, and the combatants impelled, by the nature of 
their position, to new acts of aggression and defence. The 
Encyclical was the answer to the Convention of September ; 
the Porr’s letter to the Bishop of OrLEans is the new coun- 
terblast to the declarations of the French Government in 
the debate on the Address, Neither the Emperor nor 
France is eager for the struggle, but it is forced on them, 
and, in a timid tentative way, they are getting ready for 
a line of stronger and stronger action. It would have suited 
the Emperor in many ways, and it would certainly have been 
acceptable to the French people, if the army that now pro- 
tects the Pore could but have been suffered to stay there 
with anything like a decent pretext. If the Pore had re- 
formed his Government, and had made up his mind to rule, not 
according to the traditions of the Church, but according to the 
maxims of French policy, the soldiers of France would, in 
protecting him, have seemed to be performing an honourable 
duty to their spiritual chief; and a kind of perpetual bless- 
ing and confirmation would have been given to Imperialism, 
while there would have been a delightful opportunity of 
snubbing the Italians and of punishing them for their sup- 
posed ingratitude. But this was not to be. An ecclesiastical 
Government had neither the will nor the power to free itself 
from its past, and to become what laymen consider honourable, 
enlightened, and just. It was made clear that, if the French 
were to stay at Rome, they must stay to protect every 
abuse that the Papal Government chose to maintain. 
Nor was this all. The same spirit that led the Papacy 
to refuse all concessions at Rome also impelled it to 
demand concessions in France. It exacted, not only un- 
controlled temporal power at Rome, but a spiritual power 
in France that was gradually placing the temporal power 
under its subjection. The Emperor has apparently made 
up his mind to resist this encroachment, and he has 
appealed to his subjects to notice how eagerly this 
encroachment is being pushed on, and how necessary it is to 
be firm in time. But he, and those whom he has ordered to 
speak for him, have had a delicate task. Hitherto the battle of 
the temporal power has been fought between the avowed 
enemies of the Church on the one hand, and the furious sup- 
porters of the Church on the other, and the Emperor has 
played the part of Juprrer in the Homeric contests, surveying, 
composing, restraining, and aiding the combatants at his will. 
France was quite satisfied with this state of things; but, now 
that it can last no longer, France has to be taught to look at 
the matter in a new light. It has to learn that the struggle is 
not between Liberals and Ultramontanes, but between the 
State and the Church, and the Emperor calculates that 
the French love of the State is greater than the French 
love of anything else on earth. But, in order that the 
question in this shape may be brought home to the French 
mind, it is necessary that the State should show, not only that it 
is attacked, but that it is in the right. It must persuade its 
critics that it is always fair towards the Church, not guided 
by a foolish animosity, not pandering to a party, not itself 
taking the offensive unnecessarily. Hence, M. Rovner, who 
has been instructed to declare the official views of the 


Government as to the Italian Convention, has stated most 
positively that this Convention was meant to be a reality, that 
Italy will be held to her engagements, and that the Conven-- 
tion was made at such a time and in such a manner as to 
refute conclusively any supposition of its being intended to 
support or propitiate the revolutionary party. At the same 
time, the framers of the Addresses of the Senate and the Legis- 
lative Body, which are nothing but indirect Government mani~- 
festoes, have taken occasion to thank the Emperor for reserving 
to himself full liberty of action. This then is the position of the 
Emperor; he has declared that the struggle is now between 
the State and the Church, that he will uphold the supremacy of 
the State, that he will scrupulously avoid permitting his poliey 
to degenerate into an alliance with the enemies of the Church, 
but that he will at the same time keep his hands free, and, 
if a blow is to be struck, that he will most certainly strike it. 
It requires a very slight power of reading the signs of the 
times to see how important this change in French policy is, 
and what great events may flow from the resolution thus 
announced. 

It is very difficult to say how far France goes with the 
Ewrrror in this policy; for, as all genuine public opinion is 
stifled, neither the speeches delivered by public men nor the 
utterances of the press show what Frenchmen think. But 
still there are symptoms of opinion which are not to be 
wholly disregarded. We can look to the class of men to 
whom the Government confides the duty of announcing its 
intentions, to the men who support or fail to oppose its 
decisions, to the degree of irritation which its adversaries 
exhibit, and to those subtle differences of tone with which 
even the nominees of a despotism advocate its views in the 
presence of an intelligent population like that of Paris, accord- 
ing as they really think that the policy imposed on their 
acceptance is right or not. And, judging by all these 
symptoms, we may venture to say that the Emperor is held to 
be right by those whom he is in this case specially addressing — 
that is, by moderate respectable men without fanaticism on 
either side. There is apparently a very general feeling among 
Frenchmen that the Encyclical was a great mistake, and that 
if they are good Catholics, as they hope they are, their 
Catholicism is something very different from the Catholicism 
which the Pore recommends to them. They resent the idea 
that Bishops are to dictate to the State, and that the Pops is 
at once to benefit by French protection and to violate French 
law. Theorists have often attempted to show that the oppo- 
sition of the Church to the State was one of the best safe- 
guards of liberty, and that religious zeal was the only force 
powerful enough to combat the overwhelming strength of 
Imperialism. And undoubtedly there is some truth in this. 
Not only in old days was the Papacy the useful, and @ften the 
successful, antagonist of @xsarism; but in the more modern 
history of France, the more Gallican the Church has been the 
more it has pandered to the civil power, and fostered the 
spirit of passive submission, while a breath of more liberal 
thought has streamed in from Rome, and even from the 
Jesuits. But lessons from history are very dangerous thi 
The present is always so unlike the past that the chief 
use of understanding the past is to comprehend how 

t this difference is. We have to do, not with 

uis XIV. and Bossver, but with the Encyclical and 
modern Ultramontanism. Theories about the balance of 
forces vanish into air before the plain fact that what Ultra- 
montanism now wishes is to domineer over and to subjugate 
the civil power, that it may force the teaching of the Ency- 
clical upon France. Civil liberty could not possibly gain ty 
this effort being successful. It cannot be advantageous to any 
conceivable form of freedom that a despotism which has no 
good in it should triumph over a despotism which has some 
good in it. The French seem to be feeling this, and even the 
partial friends of the Papacy allow that the Encyclical has been 
a failure, and has done great harm in France. It provoked ,- 
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most convincing of arguments. 

But if the Exprror does not seem inclined to hesitate, 
neither does the Popr. His strange letter to the Bishop of 
ORLEANS is conceived in a vein of simple and almost babyish 
party spirit. He is fighting the Emperor, and one of his 
men has hit a hard stroke, and so he is delighted beyond 


measure, and tells all the world how pleased he is, He had 


even a presentiment that the good hit was coming, and seemed | to an educated judgment. 


enjoyed the presentation to a single ba gore curacy, or if an 
appeal lay to the Roman Court from the decision of the 
churchwardens on the appropriation of a pew. The claims 
which the oath is intended to exclude are those of compulsory 
jurisdiction, and not of voluntary control and submission. 
Lord Woprnousk may well have sworn with a clear con- 
science, although the language of the oath is not satisfactory 
As the object of the present 


to hear the voice of the Bishop floating about in the air even movement is to alter the Roman Catholic oath, it was scarcely 


before he could know what had been said. 


The Bishop’s necessary to discuss the test which is only imposed on the 


pamphlet is an excellent piece of party hostility, and everything Protestant majority. 


about it is splendid. Perhaps it was because the Pope listened | 


Any person who has been present when a Roman 


to the voice before it was uttered that he is enabled to tell Catholic has conformed to the requirements of the law must 


the Bishop, who made some feeble efforts to show that the 
Encyclical was not so bad as it seemed, that he execrated the 
condemned errors in just the same sense as the Encyclical 
did. The Pore is truly thankful for everything in the 
Bishop’s pamphlet—thankful that the Emprror’s use of the 

wer given him under the Concordat is stigmatized as an in- 
urious prohibition, and still more thankful that the Italians 
should have been shown up in their true colours. But it is 
no comfort to him now abusing any one, unless he can con- 
trive, at the same time, to have a dig at the Emperor. He 
does not call Italians Italians, but those to whom the Con- 
vention, that source of all wickedness and mischief, gave 
* the rest of the spoil and the sacredness of our rights ”—an 
obscure but picturesque synonym for the Romagna. The 


fling at the Emperor is the dearest of pleasures, and when he 
sees no reason why this pleasure should be denied him. His 
strength lies in his feebleness, and his feebleness is great 
enough now to allow him to throw aside all reserve and to 
abuse his protector to his heart’s content. And as the 
delight of abusing an enemy grows with its gratification, 
there is every reason to suppose that the abuse will 
soon grow stronger. The Emperor will sink in the 
seale of Scripture characters, and will soon be something 
worse than Pontius Pirate. And Cardinal Bonnecnose, who 
summed up the Popr’s case just as M. Rovner did that of the 
Emperor, suggested the real ground of the Popr’s confidence. 
The Head of the Church has a weapon in store before 
which he thinks the Emperor's courage will quail. He 
can and will run away, and then how will France like 
to see him the idol and master of Spain, or the honoured 
guest of heretical England? There is no reason what- 
ever to doubt that the Pore means what he says, and 
that, if he is not allowed to do as he likes at Rome 
under the shelter of French bayonets, he will, by going into 
exile, endeavour to excite the jealousy and compunction of the 
French to such a pitch that they will force the Emprror to 
lead him back to Rome in triumph, and on his own terms. 
Evidently it will make the greatest difference in the feelings of 
the French whether the Porr has been fairly and tenderly 
treated by the Emperor before running away, and whether he 
has used his power in a ba Sa to the accepted principles 
of French government. e Emperor is at present engaged 
in putting the Porr in the wrong, and no one helps him so 
eagerly and effectually as the Pore himself. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH. 


HERE are few absurdities more indefensible than the 

Roman Catholic oath, and it is perfectly right that those 
who are subjected to an unnecessary slur should claim to 
be put on the same footing as their fellow-subjects. Mr. 
MonsELu introduced the subject in the House of Commons 
with remarkable moderation and good taste, and if an Irish 
deputation made several blunders in addressing the Lorp- 
LIEUTENANT with the same object, the error consisted in the 
impropriety of the arguments which were used, and not in the 
substance of the application. It was not espegially judicious 
to assert that the Protestant oath included statements, 
or to hint that Lord Woprnouse himself was ashamed 
of his oath of office, It is not, in fact, true that the 
repudiation of Papal authority contains the smallest in- 
accuracy, nor is there any essential reason why a loyal Roman 
Catholic should hesitate to accept the form, if it had not been 
used as a religious test, The Porr has no dominion, autho- 
rity, or jurisdiction in England; nor would the truth of the 
proposition be affected, as long as the law is unaltered, by 
the conversion of the whole population of the Kingdom to 
the extreme Ultramontane faith. The power of directi 
consciences and of ing obedience without 
aid is not the kind of authority which is denied in the terms 


have been embarrassed by observing the insult which 
the Legislature apparently intended to convey. The condem- 
nation of the damnable and heretical doctrine that excommuni- 


, cated princes may be murdered by their subjects contains an 


insinuation that the disavowal is probably insincere. If the 
condemned proposition forms no part of the Roman Catholic 
religion, the required denial is an impertinence, and the 
framer of the test undoubtedly thought that he was extorting 


a recantation of an ordinary article of Romanist belief. 


Whatever may have been the dangers which beset Queen 
ExizasetH, her successor in the present day is unlikely 
either to be excommunicated or to be murdered in 
accordance with any dogmatic theory. There are pro- 


bably fanatics to be found who may caricature the 
Porr has now got to that point in the quarrel when to have a _ 


most extreme pretensions of the Church of three or six 
centuries ago; but members of Parliament, mayors, and 
aldermen are not in the habit of considering the conditions 
under which casuists might approve of regicide. 


Discourtesy never assumed an absurder or more illogical 
form than in the further imputation of that insincerity which 
has not unjustly been called Jesuitical, It is impossible to 
escape from the dilemma that it is either unnecessary or 
useless to disclaim mental reservation. If Roman Catholics 
cannot be trusted to tell the truth, it is absurd to accept their 
statement that they are not at the moment lying. If the oath 
were expanded so as to express its full meaning, the official 
person by whom it is administered would warn the unhappy 
victim who was about to swear that all genuine Roman 
Catholics are murderers in principle and liars in practice. In 
rejecting on his own account the assumed doctrines of his 
Church, the taker of the oath is welcomed as a deserter from 
the ranks of a demoralized community ; or rather, perhaps, he 
is regarded as a hypocrite who has affected apostacy for the 
purpose of obtaining some personal advantage. It is only 
because oaths in the nature of tests are lightly regarded that 
any respectable religious body can have uiesced in 
an implied denunciation of its character. . MonsELL 
would have little to fear if he were only encountered 
by argument, but unluckily Romanism is at pre- 
sent extremely unpopular in England. As soon as Mr. 
Newprcate or Mr. Wuatiey has succeeded in exciting a 
reaction against Protestant bigotry, some preposterous chal- 
lenge to common sense, issued from the Romish Church, 
appears to redress the balance. The Encyclical will probably 
repel several members who would otherwise have supported 
Mr. MonseL, although the advocates of the oath virtually 
adopt the Papal doctrine that orthodoxy is the only foundation 
of legitimate power. 

Even if any defence for the form of the oata could be 
suggested, it would be impossible to explain its practical 
utility. The extreme Protestants would be the first to declare 
that Popish conspirators and traitors will pass without diffi- 
culty through the meshes of their favourite net. The annoy- 
ance which may be inflicted on the more inconsistent and 
respectable Roman Catholics can hardly be considered a 
reasonable ground of legislation. It is not, indeed, difficult 
to furnish an historical explanation of the actual state of the 
law; for when the Catholic Relief Bill was passed in 1829, 
those who profited by the change were not disposed to be 
critical, and it was thought expedient to meet the No-Popery 
clamour with an apparent concession or pretended security. 
In answer to innumerable prophecies that confiscation and 
revolution would follow from the repeal of prohibitive 
laws, Parliament exacted an assurance that the new-comer 
within the gates of the Constitution was not professedly 
about to destroy the edifice from which he had been long ex- 
cluded. No person believed in the efficacy of the guarantee, but 
the defeated party was comparatively satisfied to have retained 
even a verbal and constructive power of ting. When 
Sir Ropert Pet, at a later period, repealed the Corn Laws, he 
professed to give the farmers an equivalent for protection in 


| 
— ridicule, and ridicule to the French mind is the easiest and \of the oath. The proposition would be false if the Pore 
| 
: 
} 
| 
| 
| 


imposed the oath which is now cherished as the last relic of 
legislative intolerance. 
Mr. Wua.zy, taking up his post in the gates of the Con- 


culate Conception. He will, he says, disdain to argue, quence there can be no doubt, 


but he will vote against Mr. Mownsziu’s Bill. After 


listening to Mr. Newpecare’s defence of the oath, the. 
House perhaps thought that Mr. exercised 


wise discretion. There is no doubt that the attempt to 


relieve Roman Catholics from any restriction will provoke a_ 


certain amount of opposition in the country. It may be 
urged, with some degree of truth, that if the relative 
strength of the two communions were reversed, the Protestants 
would perhaps be exposed to graver inconveniences than the 
imposition of an unpalatable test. 


Freedom of conscience is, | 


according to the Porr, a damnable error, and the State is _ 


bound to lend the secular arm for the suppression of heresy. 
If the Pore is in the right, Mr. WuaLLey may have some- 
thing to urge in favour of insulting those whom a degenerate 
nation no longer pretends to injure. If, however, civil rights 
are not dependent on religious belief, there is no reason for 


exacting even a verbal penalty as the condition of entrance | 


into Parliament. 


Few paradoxes are more remarkable than the pertinacious © 


vitality of absurdities which are universally condemned. No 
reasonable man supposes that a test oath which is generally 


accepted is of the smallest use. All the world has sworn, after | 
consideration, was decidedly the most impertinent speech 
that any Minister of the Crown has made to the House of 


a century and a half of peaceable succession of the Crown, to 
maintain the rights of the Princess Sopuia of Hanover and of 
her Protestant descendants. If the unmeaning formula had 
been discontinued, the Oath of Supremacy also would perhaps 


fortify with a promissory oath an undisputed duty. Nota 
single member of the House of Commons would in any 
way vary his 
take his seat without the smallest reference to the 
Princess Soputa and the Pore. In a few generations, an 
anomaly which is generally disapproved will perhaps be re- 
moved by legislative action. 
Protestants are concerned, there is no practical grievance to 
remove, while the Roman Catholics are exposed to an indig- 
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But eloquence is a power 
which impresses those who hear it for the first time, or have 
heard it rarely, more than those whose vocation forces them to 
listen to it constantly. The judge in a criminal court 
listens with provoking indifference to the flowing perora- 
tion which is moving the jury to rapture. Members of 
the House of Commons are rather in the position of the judge 
than the jury, in regard to eloquence. On the other hand, 
they have weaknesses of their own which it is necessary to 
humour. Most of them have paid so much to gain the seats 
they occupy, that they value the grandeur of them very 
highly, and indulge in a corporate dignity of incredible sensi- 
tiveness. The House may be led by the nose, but the feat can 
only be performed by a show of exceeding deference. It must 
be treated as firmly and as humbly as Curisropuer Sty was 
treated by those who found him drunk, ‘This is the point in 
which Mr, GuiapstonE is likely to fail. His temper is far too 
uncontrollable to suffer him to play out the play with his 
CuristoPpHER SLY. He cannot even prevail on himself to treat 
the House of Commons with ordinary civility. His announce- 


| ment to the House upon Tuesday night that, except in certain 


specified cases, the Government were not, in his judgment, 
bound to treat the resolutions of the House with any great 


It must have beem made in 


Commons since the Revolution. 


a pure fit of temper, for there was no good purpose it could 
have totally disappeared. It is in almost all cases idle to | 


political course if he were allowed to. 


In the meantime, as far as_ 


possibly be expected to serve; and it certainly, as the event 
proved, was not the way to secure a favourable division, 
The only other occasion on which he committed a similar mis- 
take was upon the third reading of the Bill for repealing the 
Paper Duty. He then defended himself against an opposition 
which especially irritated him by telling the House of 
Commons that they had no right to refuse any remission of 
taxation which was proposed to them by the Ministers of the 


Crown. The upshot on that occasion was not so disastrous, 


nity which is unnecessary and unbecoming. A sensible nurse 


would appreciate the inutility of making half-a-dozen children | 


promise to be good. It would be still more injudicious to 
extort from a suspected little maleiactor special pledges 
against certain enumerated iniquities, to which he must be 
assumed to be peculiarly prone. 


THE FUTURE PREMIER. 


R. GLADSTONE'’S speeches are scanned just now with 

a peculiar interest beyond that which his official 
position would naturally command. They are as important 
in the eyes of political speculators as the performances at New- 
market are to those who have books upon the Derby. The 
great Premier stakes are to be run for very soon. Nobody 
knows exactly when the race will come off, but it cannot be 
far distant now. Of course, the nearer it comes, the more 
absorbing is the interest with which the prospects of the 
various competitors are compared. The peculiarity of the 
race is that, supposing power to remain in the hands of the 
which now possesses it, there is no decided favourite. 

If the fortune of war were to turn the other way, Lord 
Dersy would of course hold the office as long as his health 
and the Division List permitted him to do so. But if it falls 
to the Liberals to select a Prime Minister after the retirement 
of Lord Patmerston, their choice will not be an easy 
one. Lord Russeit is doubtless of opinion that Nature 
herself has assigned the leadership of the Liberal party 
to some scion of the House of Russell, and that it 
would be profanity, if not blasphemy, to resist her decrees. 
But then it is a sufficient reply to his claim that he 
is in the House of Lords, and that the difficulty of his 
party is the leadership of the Commons. His hopeful son is 
not old enough for the purpose, though he bears the holy 
name; and it is clear that he must execute several more 
summersaults in the mud before he has learnt the impossi- 
bility of leaning two ways at once. Lord Harrineron is in 
the Commons, and is distinguished by that surly and tedious 
mediocrity which, conjoined to high rank, is looked upon as a 
valuable qualification for office in this country. But it may 
be doubted whether, at the close of a long and exciting 


. 


| 


but the remark was nearly as unfavourable in its operation. 
The Ministry obtained a majority; but it was only a majority 
of nine, for a Bill of which the previous stage had been carried 
by a majority of fifty-three. These accidents only. happen 
when Mr. Guiapstone is, or is in danger of being, im a 
minority. As long as the water is smooth he is courteous, and 
even benignant, in his phraseology. But unluckily it is just 
in moments of doubtful fortune that the skill of a clever 
leader is required. Any one can lead well so long as he has 
a firm and loyal majority at his back. Mr. GLADSTONE is a 
pilot who weathers a calm admirably ; but in a storm it is 
better to send him to bed. 


Much cannot be said for the motion which was the 
occasion of Mr. Giapstoner’s humiliation on Tuesday last. 
Taxing fire insurances is a bad practice pdoubisdly, 
but taking bits out of our financial system without the slightest 
regard to the balance of the rest is very much worse, If the 
House votes away each tax in succession without having the 
balance of income and expenditure before it, the public service 
must necessarily suffer. A number of taxes will continue to 
exist marked for the axe, and consequently will be paid re- 
luctantly, and exposed to so much agitation that no Minister 
can long uphold them. The inevitable result must be that 
many more taxes will be taken off than the Exchequer can 
spare, and the deficiency will be made good by stinting the 
expenditure of some of the most indispensable branches of the 
service. The impolicy of the vote is so obvious that it is 
exceedingly improbable that the House would have adopted 
it, unless it had been acting on some secondary motive. The 
conduct of Mr. Crawrorp and Mr. GiscHen, whose con- 
stituency probably suffers more from the tax than any qther, 
shows that the of constituencies cannot hove 
very severe, e desire of doing something that was un- 
pleasant to Mr. Giapstone was probably far more widely 
operative. No doubt it is impossible to defend the 
patriotism of an assembly that comes to a decision upon so im- 
portant a subject from mere feelings of irritation, even though 
pes knew oma | well that their vote would be wholly 
without effect. ut it shows still more strikingly Mr. 
Guapstone’s unfitness to lead in such an assembly. The 
humours of the House may be unreasonable, ‘but the man 
who has so strong @ tendency to affront them is not fitted to 
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POPE the form of some illusory changes in the system of taxation. | debate, his persuasive voice would materially influence a 
if an In the same spirit, he, together with the Duke of WELLINaTON, division. There remains only Mr. Giapstoxz, who has the 
the advantage of far surpassing all the others in talent, and of 
aims | possessing already a position only second to the leadership in 
lsory | the House of Commons. His course, therefore, is anxiously 
sion. stitution, imitates the Spanish soldier who answered only by watched, to see whether he displays the qualities necessary for 
con- his sword heretical difficulties and doubts as to the Imma- | a leader of the House of Commons. Of his marvellous elo- 
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persuade it. The fact that you have the gout may indicate 
your intemperance of living, but you do not on that ac- 
count like to have a friend who is perpetually treading on 
your toes. 

How deeply Mr. Grapstone takes these defeats to 
heart was betrayed by his conduct to Mr. Suerrpaw last 
year. He went out of his way to mar an admirable 
speech by including in it an attack upon the commercial 
honesty of Mr. SHERIDAN, in matters connected with a Life 
Assurance Society, for which he was able to furnish no valid 
grounds whatever; and there was no motive that could be 
assigned for so gratuitous an imputation, except the fact that 
Mr. Suerman had been the leader in the yearly attack 
upon Fire Insurance. His extreme intolerance of opposition, 
and his tendency to supply the want of votes by increased 
bitterness of language, are fatal disqualifications for the 
position of leader of his party in the House of Commons. 
But it is difficult to suppose that he will suffer it, without 
a struggle, to pass into other hands. He is not a man 
who can afford to take up an independent position for the 
time, in order to baffle a rival among his own colleagues. If 
he rested upon his own influence alone, without the aid 
of any recognised position, either as Minister or as leader 
of Opposition, he would be almost without a following in 
the House. His religious and political views, secreted at 
different periods of his life, and borrowed therefore from 
two different schools of opinion out of the many through which 
his mazy course has lain, set against him different kinds 
of antagonists, 'The Conservatives detest his political views; 
the Radicals cannot abide his Church views; and the Whigs 
will not comfortably follow a man whose family was unac- 
quainted both with Lord Somers and Mr. Fox. The struggles 
of so powerful a wrestler, whether he succeed or fail, will 
shake the arena on which they take place; and we may 
therefore anticipate lively times whenever the long-deferred 
day for the adjudication of Lord PaLmerston’s succession 
arrives. 


THE COLENSO JUDGMENT. 


HE promoters of the recent Ecclesiastical suits have every 
reason to be satisfied, at least with the grandeur of the 
results they have achieved. Four years ago, the world 
slumbered ¢omfortably in the belief that the authenticity of 
the documents which are the evidence of the Christian reli- 
gion would be sustained in a Spiritual Court as an obligatory 
portion of the doctrine of the English Church. People were 
also under the impression that the Colonial Church had a real 
existence, and was not only substantial but flourishing 
and growing. Thanks to the zeal of one or two amiable 
persons, inspired by the highest motives and guided by 
the most limited intelligence, it is now ascertained, for 
the satisfaction of Nonconformists, Freethinkers, and other 
adversaries of the Established Church, that, so far as 
the law of England is concerned, the exact reverse of 
these two propositions is the truth. The lips of Lord 
Westgury, a graceful and fitting channel for the declaration 
of the rules under which religious truth is to be taught, 
have dispelled both delusions. Perhaps those eminent per- 
sons who have been afflicted with that most dangerous of 
all passions, the desire to liberate their consciences, will 
now, when it is too late, acquiesce in the wisdom of the 
advice that was tendered to them, to perform that purga- 
tive process anywhere but in a Court of Law. It is noto- 
rious that flaws may be discovered in the soundest title, 
and the Church is not exempt from the general law of legal 
frailty. To lay your title-deeds before a bench of practised 
lawyers in such a form that the confirmation of them shall 
involve pains and penalties, and something not unlike perse- 
cution against another man, is simply to court dispossession. 
In questions of forfeiture the law prescribes an interpretation 
lenient to the alleged offender, and the public opinion of the 
present day prescribes it more emphatically still. The Ec- 
clesiastical law of England is not so clear and unambiguous 
a sofence that those who rely upon it for the possession of 
invidious powers can afford to prejudice their case by invoking 
against themselves the heaviest presumptions both of public 
opinion and of law. 


The case which was decided upon Monday last will not 
excite so much feeling in the Church of England as followed 
the judgment upon the Essays and Reviews. Warned by the 
experience of the past, the Judicial Committee has taken care 
that the language of the judgment should not this time embody 
the Jo! triumphe! of the Lorp CuanceLLor, nor be adorned 
by any of the sallies with which he is wont to express his con- 


grave judicial document, against whose tone and 

no kind of exception can be taken. And therefore, what- 
ever reason lawyers may find to differ from its conclusions, 
or whatever the practical difficulties which its operation may 
threaten, it is likely to be considered without irritation. 
The subject, too, is of a less exciting character. If, unfortu- 
nately, Dr. CoLEnso’s opinions, as well as his patent, had come 
before the tribunal, and Genesis had fairly got into the 
pleadings, it would not have been possible.that the decision 
should have been received with so much philosophy as the 
Church appears now to be displaying. But no sacredness 
attaches to the inoperative words into which the law 
officers of the Crown blundered ten or twenty years ago; and 
the discovery that the powers of the Crown in spiritual matters 
are less extensive than they were thought to be, though it 
may be inconvenient for the moment, can scarcely be thought 
offensive by the particular school of theologians whose doc- 
trines were impugned on the former occasion. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the CoLenso judgment will not 
materially intensify the discontent with which some of the 
clergy look upon the present relations between the Church 
and the State. Probably we shall hear no more of those 
extravagant ideas upon the subject of a Court of Final 
Appeal which were put forward by some ecclesiastical 
leaders under the first smart of the former decision. 
Even they may well pause to reflect whether it would 
have been possible to obtain from a tribunal of Bishops 
any judgment so calm in its language, and so impartial in 
its intention, as that which has just been delivered by the 
Judicial Committee. It may be that judges selected from the 
present bench of Bishops would have decided in a manner 
more orthodox, in the opinion of the party, or group of 
parties, which is now dominant in the Church. But a 
partisan tribunal is a dangerous weapon to forge, especially 
when it is to be wielded by the Prime Minister of the day. 
Its edge is likely enough to be turned against the hand that 
sharpened it. Whatever may be the truth with respect 
to the clergy, there can be no doubt that opinion amongst the 
laity, at least of the educated classes, tends strongly towards 
greater laxity in the exaction of dogmatic conformity. That 
tendency will, in the long run, find its expression in the acts 
of the Prime Minister, whoever he may be, and in the appoint- 
ments which he makes. Such currents of opinion act with 
comparative feebleness upon the minds of judges who have 
had the training of lawyers, and who have therefore learned to 
think a great deal more of working out their decisions according 
to the strict rule of their profession than of the consequences 
which the decision may involve. But upon minds not steeled 
against them by such a training they act with overpowering 
force. The question before the clergy really is, whether they 
prefer to be ruled by laws interpreted by lawyers out of known 
documents, or by the opinions which may chance to have the 
mastery among the-dispensers of political patronage. The 
reforms in detail which the Court really needs will no doubt 
be applied as soon as the subject can be calmly considered 
apart from exciting controversies. 


Though the judgment will not excite much feeling, it will be 
embarrassing in practice. It may place the Bishops of the 
Colonial Church in an awkward and rather unfair dilemma. 
According to the interpretation that has been advanced, as 
far as any legal superiority over others goes, it unfrocks 
them; but their own subordination to the Judicial Committee, 
according to this view, lies as heavy upon them as ever. If 
they had been officers of a purely voluntary Church, it is said, 
they would have been at liberty to depose heretical clergy or 
bishops to their hearts’ content, limited by nothing but by 
the extent of obedience which the subjects of their juris- 
diction might choose to pay to them. If they had belonged to 
a regularly established Church, they would have pos- 
sessed authority over ‘their clergy, limited indeed by 
strict law, but effective as far as it went. But, as 
it is, they are deprived of the secular arm, and for- 
bidden to use the spiritual. The letters patent which gave 
them authority are null and void, but the fact that they are 
appointed by the Crown enables the Crown to restrain them 
from exercising any other kind of authority. The Crown 
cannot give them legal jurisdiction ; but, as they have accepted 
their appointment from it, it can and will prevent them from 
accepting a purely spiritual jurisdiction from any one else. 
Whether this view is sustainable or not it is difficult to judge. 
It is possible that proceedings in Chancery may throw some 
light upon the question. As Bishop CoLEnso’s salary is pay- 
able by trustees, who hold it in trust to pay it to the Bishop 
of Natal, it remains to be seen, first, whether Dr. CoLENso 
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Whatever difficulty there may be in forming an opinion as 
to the general merits of the judgment, there is one un- 
doubted hardship which it has inflicted on the Bishop 
of Capetown. He has been induced to act upon the faith of 
letters patent drawn up by the law officers of the Crown 
of the time, one of whom was Sir Ricuarp Bernety. It 
now appears, by the judgment of Lord Wesrsury, that Sir 
tICHARD BETHELL committed a gross blunder, that the Crown 
under his advice had exceeded its powers, and that the patent 
was worthless. But this blunder, though it has cost Lord 
Westpoury nothing but an easy palinode, has fined the Bishop 
of CaPETOWN an enormous sum in costs. The supremacy of 
the Crown in Colonial Church matters appears now to be 
reduced to the prerogative of enticing Churchmen to believe 
in the validity of the powers it assumes, and then, when they 
have been persuaded, to mulct them heavily for their sim- 
plicity. Yet, if it be true, as Dr. Pusey believes, that the 
South African Church has been wholly freed by the result of 
the decision, his expenditure may bring him an adequate 
return. To test the elasticity of the Anglican Church, 
loosened from the fetters of formulary which the law for 
good and sufficient reasons binds round her in England, is no 
trivial experiment to conduct; and in its success, if success 
should be its destiny, some recompense may be fuund for all 
the embarrassment which the blunders of the Law Officers 
of the Crown have caused. 


PARLIAMENTARY SILENCE, 


R. HENNESSY, in bringing again the wrongs of Poland 

to the notice of the House of Commons, carried to the 
‘extreme the right, once so ardently prized, of any British 
member to raise a perfectly unpractical discussion on foreign 
affairs. He must have been aware that the Poles could not 
derive the smallest possible benefit from a renewed appeal to 
the Russian jealousy of foreign interference. The pretext 
that England could avenge Poland by becoming a defaulter in 
the matter of a small Russian loan was transparently futile ; 
and every one knew that Lord Patmerston would, as usual, 
deprecate discussion, and for once would be unquestionably 
right. But it ought in fairness to be acknowledged that 
Mr. Henyessy’s last speech on Poland was only part of a 
long advocacy of Polish claims, and that the Poles are 
now long past being hurt by injudicious friends. What- 
ever advantages could be gained by appealing to the moral 
sympathies of England and Europe against the frightful 
cruelties to which the Poles have been and are subjected, 
might be reaped by describing the real nature of the policy 
which Russia is now engaged in carrying out ; whil¢ the Poles, 
who retain no other privilege that that of not being shot 
simply because they have received some slight degree of 
education, were not likely to lose that last sad relic of their old 
rights because they found an indiscreet champion in an Irish 
member. Whether Mr. Hennessy should, from the beginning, 
have kept silence is a question on which it is much more 
difficult to pronounce. As a matter of fact, he helped to do 
the Poles a great injury. He aided in raising an expectation 
that, if they fought long enough, foreign assistance would be 
given them, and he powerfully contributed to the formation 
of that stern resolution to crush out Polish civilization alto- 
gether which has now been adopted by Russia as the only 
policy likely to be effectual. So far as the Poles are 
concerned, if Parliamentary eloquence was silver to them, 
Parliamentary silence would have been gold. But, on the 
other hand, it may be urged that, if Mr. Hennessy had 
refrained from speaking, he could never have known whether 
England would do anything for Poland or not. As France 
would certainly have gone to war too, if England had de- 
clared for Poland, there was a possibility that a lively debate 
in the House might have done real good. It may be said that 
a member need not trouble the House of Commons in order 
to learn the course which public opinion in England is likely 
to take. Mr. Hennessy might, for example, have read the 
sensible articles in which the Zimes showed the absurdity of 
trying to help Poland; but the Zimes has just been writing 
some admirably sensible articles on the absurdity of fortifying 
Canada, and yet the House has decided on fortifying Canada 
by a majority of five to one. And if Mr. Hennessy has, in the 
long run, hurt the Poles, he has done England some little good. 


to expose the folly and inutility of our exacting such stipula- 
tions in our treaties with great Powers as affect to give us vague 
rights of an indefinite protectorate over people quite out of our 
reach. Let it also be added that Mr. Hennessy’s speeches on 
Poland were calculated to keep alive that hatred of acts of 
inordinate oppression which Englishmen feel, which they will 
always, we hope, insist on expressing, and which certainly 
gains force by being expressed. It is very improbable that the 
the strong disapprobation of Russia expressed in the English 
Parliament has been without some effect in the world; and if 
the indignation of mankind is to find a voice at all, it is but 
natural that one channel of its utterance should be the House 
of Commons. There are duties which fall on great bodies 
and great people, which do not fall on small bodies and small 
people. No one is likely to quarrel with the ‘Town Council 
of Sligo for passing a resolution that it will only attend to its 
own affairs, and will not venture to trouble the Lorp-Lizv- 
TENANT with its views on the oaths of officials. It would be 
out of place if the Chambers of Holland, or Sweden, or Greece 
expressed a solemn opinion on great European affairs. But the 
English Parliament speaks with authority, and, even when its 
enthusiasm for justice is imprudent, the publication of its 
views fosters the notion that justice is deserving of enthusiasm. 

It is, in fact, utterly impossible to lay down any general 
rule as to when Parliamentary silence is or is not desirable. 
We cannot make it a test that, in some contingent way, British 
interests are affected, for British interests are more or less 
affected by everything that happens on the face of the globe. 
We have just been called on, in behalf of British interests, to 
be delighted that the Brazilians have been successful against 
Montevideo ; and, subject to a doubt as to where Montevideo 
is, probably most Englishmen have felt a mild pleasure at the 
news. But we can at any rate see, from the examples of 
recent history, that Parliamentary discussions on foreign 
affairs have in many cases produced good results of a percep- 
tible kind. It is not perhaps in point to make much of the 
Schleswig-Holstein debate, for there, as the question was 
whether England should go to war or not, no one could 
doub® that the debate was necessary. But the debates on 
Italy, with which we had nothing to do practically, had 
an excellent effect. They encouraged the Italians, they 
silenced the calumniators of the Italian Government, and they 
permitted the English Cabinet to treat Italians as favoured 
friends. They also did an indirect good to Englishmen, for 
they helped to instil a conviction that the extremely delicate 
question of the maintenance or abolition of the temporal 
power was not to be settled by the eloquence of Mr. WuaLtey 
any more than by the prophecies of Dr. Cuumine. The dis- 
cussion of Turkish affairs which occasionally takes place is 
still more useful. Turkey is the only country where the 
struggles of diplomacy now find a field. It is the only 
country where our Foreign Office takes an active part without 
any check or publicity. It is the only country to which we 
apply the traditions of the old order of statesmen. There- 
fore, unless Turkey were occasionally brought before the 
House of Commons, England might easily get involved in all 
manner of idle complications, and no one know of it any 
more than we knew here of Governor Pyne’s Ashantee 
war. Lord Patmerstron and Mr. Layarp, and all the 
friends ‘of the Turks at any price, deprecate discus- 
sion, and enlarge with force and feeling on the beauties of 
Parliamentary silence, and entreat the House to let our 
Ambassador at Constantinople fight the Russian and French 
representatives according to the rules of the great Turkish 
tradition, without any one inquiring what he is about; but 
the House is not always in a mood to be left in the dark. It 
is true that it does not understand what is said against Turkey 
any more than it understands what is said for gm a but it 
perceives that a fight of opinions is going on, and it feels 
reasonably pleased that the — of the Government should 
not be always unopposed. Unless the abst. Office is to be 
omnipotent, questions on our policy towards such countries 
must sometimes be raised, although no definite and immediate 
result flows from them. 

The tendency towards cultivating Parliamentary silence is 
perhaps at present too strong rather than too weak. Every- 
thing conduces to make the House of Commons engrossed _ 
more and more in what may be termed its parochial business. 
The only subject that has awakened any lively feeling this 
Session has been the proposal to raise up a railway interest 
that would compete with the Great Northern, We are 
also, all of us, much more inclined to peace than we used 
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to be. England would suffer so dreadfully in a great 
war that we are very reluctant to enter into one, and our 
increased communication with foreign nations, and our better 
knowledge of their position and wishes, render us less jealous 
of them and less inclined to misjudge them. We have 
also learnt to take a more moderate view of our own 
powers, and have awakened to the great fact that we cannot 
afford to lose any portion of our small and costly army unless 
honour or interest imperatively demand the sacrifice. It 
takes away the zest of discussing foreign affairs if we realize 
too strongly beforehand that the discussion is not to lead to 
anything; and therefore such speeches as those of Mr. 
Hennessy on Poland will necessarily become rarer and rarer. 
The experience, too, of the evils which he brought on his 
friends by his well-meant declamations will also have its effect, 
and the partisans of any section of foreigners will hesitate 
to advocate their cause unless they are tolerably sure 
that they are not doing more harm than good. There 
will, too, be less use and interest than there used to be 
in making the heads of the Government speak on such 
matters. It used to be thought that, although the opinions of 
private members on foreign affairs might be comparatively 
unimportant, yet much was to be learnt if any Cabinet 
Minister could be got to speak frankly, and that in this 
way the future policy of the country might be anticipated. 
But we have learnt that Cabinet Ministers, even of the first 
rank, can no longer rule events. Lord Russet declared, in 
the debate on the annexation of Savoy, that England must 
seek other allies than France, and yet the French alliance has 
remained the corner-stone of English foreign policy ; for the 
simple reason that, unless when they actually fight, the two 
nations cannot get on without each other, and must be 
friends unless they are enemies. In one of the early Parlia- 
mentary discussions on Sehleswig-Holstein, Lord PaLmerston 
declared that the Germans would find that they would not 
have to deal with the Danes alone ; and yet the Germans 
found that no one helped the Danes. Ministers, therefore, in 
discussing foreign affairs, are more and more inclined to seek 
refuge in obscure platitudes. They like to do as Lord 
Pa.merston does—sleep through the whole evening, and then 
be awakened to go through the form of what is called termi- 
nating the debate. Everything, therefore, is in favoureof a 
growing Parliamentary silence on foreign affairs, and the fear 
is, not that’Mr. Hennessy will bave too many imitators, but 
that he will have none. 


AMERICAN OFFICIALS, 


HE American war has, in its origin and progress, pro- 

duced so many unexpected results that it furnishes 
unusually valuable illustrations of political truths. Inten- 
tional acts may be capricious and exceptional, but the 
modification of policy or of institutions under the pressure of 
events is an effect of practical causes which deserves attentive 
study. As long as the United States were happy in the 
want of a history, one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
the Republic was utter indifference to merit in the disposal of 
public offices. As no country approached so nearly to ex- 
emption from the necessity of being governed, office was 
naturally regarded as the prize of lucky adventurers rather 
than as a reward for past public service and an opportunity 
for continuing an honourable career. The mediocrity in 
which universal suffrage delights was not inadequate to the 
petty requirements of legislative Assemblies which were 
little better than vestries, and of executive dignities which 
were chiefly esteemed on account of the accompanying 
patronage. Senators, Representatives, State Governors, and 
Generals were seldom distinguished by ability or personal 
eminence, and it had become an established custom 
to propose obscure candidates for the great place of 
President, because they were less obnoxious to the jea- 
lousy of rivals and of factions. Mr. Lincorn himself, 
by the casually beneficent operation of a mischievous 
system, was preferred to Mr. Sewarp, not because he was 
wiser and honester, but as an unknown member of a former 
House of Representatives who happened to have earned 
temporary and local popularity in Illinois. The same 
carelessness was shown in the early military appointments of 
incompetent civilians on the ground of their influence with 
their own party or with the rabble. Sicxies and Mracuer, 
Corcoran and Butter, were employed for nearly the same 
reasons which placed ignorant French courtiers of the last 
century in command of the Royal armies. Four years of 
incessant fighting have so far corrected the popular delusion 
that the conduct of the war is now exclusively entrusted 


to generals who have owe their capacity in the field. 
baa “er cause has led to the re-election of Mr. Lincoxy, 
as the fittest tive of the predominant opinion. 
The President's chair had been little more than the 
official seat of a gigantic Mayor, and now it almost 
corresponds to an Imperial throne. The preponderating 
Republican party could find no other candidate equally 
conspicuous, and the country at last discovered that the 
character of its rulers had an important bearing on its 
welfare. 

The lesson that high functions demand the possession of 
great qualities appears not to have been generalized when it 
was learned in particular instances. The Northern Americans 
now consider that it is well to have a President whom the 
know and trust, and they would be justly indignant if 
Pore and Hooxer were to supersede Grant and SHerman; 
but the prejudice that merit is unnecessary as a qualification 
for office still applies to all secondary appointments. The 
debates in Congress are so worthless, and exercise so little 
influence on affairs, that they are scarcely reported in the 
newspapers, and the Senators and Representatives of the 
several States fall short even of the humble standard of 
the central Assemblies. The Reformers of the city of 
New York are constantly appealing to the Legislature at 
Albany to relieve them from the municipal tyranny of 
the rabble and its corrupt nominees. At the same time, the 
members of the State Legislature are anxious to transfer the 
seat of government to New York, because they are not ad- 
mitted into the respectable society of Albany. Property and 
intelligence would be far more fairly represented if the consti- 
tuencies were less promiscuous, but one chief cause of the 
low moral and intellectual character of professed politicians is 
to be found in the insignificance of their share in government. 
It is difficult or impossible to distinguish effects from causes 
in the perplexing circle. The multitude select obscure 
delegates to discharge petty functions; and, on the other hand, 
the limited power of the different legislative bodies may be 
partially explained by the incompetence of the members. A 
sovereign Assembly like the House of Commons becomes 
possible only when the list of its members includes many of 
the most considerable persons in the State. Almost every 
other country which pretends to possess a Constitution is more 
democratic than England in its franchise, and more chary of 
trusting representatives whom it has selected at random. 

The oddest illustration of American carelessness is fur- 
nished by the case of the Vice-President of the United States. 
The office itself forms an anomaly in the Constitution, as it 
is almost a sinecure, while it involves the contingent right of 
succession to the highest position in the Republic. The 
founders of the United States, having already determined 
that the President should be elected once in four years, were 
desirous to prevent the more frequent recurrence of the con- 
test in the event of the President's death. They consequently 
adopted the contrivance of appointing a substitute, who was 
entitled at once to succeed to any casual vacancy, and, as 
they had no room for the Vice-President in the Executive 
Government, they devised an excuse for his existence by placing 
him in the chair of the Senate. It naturally followed that the 
constituency regarded with perfect indifference the qualifications 
of a functionary who had nothing to do. It is not while a 
multitude is absorbed in the struggle for the return of a 
favourite candidate that it is likely to remember that he is 
mortal. In well-conducted monarchies, a Regent is always 
conditionally appointed by law if the minority of the next 
heir renders an interregnum possible, but little interest 
attaches to the disposal of a dignity which may perhaps never 
be realized. As Presidents are seldom young men, there is 
always a calculable risk of a vacancy, and two Vice-Presidents 
have, during the present generation, succeeded to the highest 
office in the Government. Mr. TyLer acquired, by the desertion 
of his party and by his discreditable efforts to secure re-election, 
the reputation of being one of the worst in the lists of Presidents. 
Mr. Fitmore discharged his duties more creditably, but it 
was necessarily felt that his elevation was an accident. Both 
parties continue to confer the Vice-Presidency as a mere com- 
pliment on some popular favourite or sectional nominee. Mr. 
Ham ty, who has lately vacated the place, is. probably a respect- 
able person, but his name is utterly unknown, nor has he ever 
been thought of as a possible President. 

His successor is less obscure, and far more objectionable. 
Mr. Anprew JoHNsoN may in some respects have deserved 
well of the Government, but he is not even qualified for the 
insignificant post which has rewarded his reckless devotion to 
his new Republican allies. ‘There can be no doubt that he 
possesses ability and energy, as he rose from a tailor’s shop- 
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board to be a slave-owner, an active local Democrat, and ulti- 
mately Senator for Tennessee. When the secession took place, 
he had the merit and good fortune to declare unhesitatingly for 
the Union, and he was soon afterwards made military Gover- 
nor of Tennessee, or of that portion of the State which was 
controlled by the Federal armies. It is not surprising that 
he was especially obnoxious to the fellow-citizens who had 
formerly been his political associates. The Republican 
minority in Tennessee was as unscrupulous as himself, and it 
has lately illustrated its fitness for power by electing as 
Governor the vulgar brawler who is known as Parson 
Browniow. Mr. Jounson outstripped all rivals in the reckless 
violence with which he attempted to secure the vote of the 
State for Mr. Lincotn and himself. By his own authority he 
imposed a test as the condition of exercising the suffrage, and 
the voter was required to swear, not only that he was faithful 
to the Constitution, but that he would support the policy of 
the Government. Mr. Lincotn refused all redress to electors 
who complained of the grievance; but Congress afterwards 
determined that the vote of Tennessee should not be counted. 


The unpleasant exposure of the Vicr-Presipent’s manners 
and character, on taking his seat in the Senate, has probably 
caused much annoyance to sensitive Americans. No nation fears 
foreign criticism more, and the consciousness of deserved ridi- 
cule will probably cause some irritation against the author of 
the scandal. It is not worth while dwelling on the outbreak of 
vulgar conceit which is said to have been explained by 
intoxication. Mr. Jonson will probably be more cautious 
in future, as long as he presides in the Senate. His qualifi- 
cations for high position will only become important if 
he should unfortunately become President of the United 
States. It is difficult to say how much harm a reckless 
upstart in supreme power might create at home and 
abroad. Boasts of plebeian origin, and an officious display of 
coarseness, probably indicate Jacobin tendencies. Some of the 
most bloodthirsty patriots of the French Revolution were 
accustomed to repudiate with the utmost care all pretension 
to the character of gentlemen, or of decent members of society. 
Mr. Jounson has no occasion to affect vulgarity, but he has 
proved that he is not averse to illegal violence. His silly 
declamation in honour of the people displayed an ignorance 
of the Constitution which is rare in the United States. It 
was inaccurate to assert that the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Navy derived their power from the people, 
as they are solely responsible to the President, and as a 
hold their offices at his pleasure. 


COMMERCIAL DIPLOMACY. 

ib the intermission of urgent legislative duties, the House 

of Commons has ‘lately displayed unusual vigour in the 
discharge of its deliberative or didactic functions. Few 
Sessions have been so fertile of dispassionate and instructive 
debates, although there has never been a party division. 
Even Ireland and Poland have been discussed with reference 
to public expediency, and the Malt-tax itself was professedly 
regarded from a purely economical or financial point of view. 
The relations of the Board of Trade to the Foreign Office 
lately furnished a subject for a useful inquiry into the prin- 
ciples and practice of commercial diplomacy. If the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade was present, he probably 
felt some misgivings as to the utility of his proselytizing 
mission to Austria. An English Minister, however com- 
petent, approaches the negotiation of a commercial treaty in 
the condition of a purchaser who goes to market without any 
money in his pocket, or of an equally improvident traveller 
with a turnpike-gate across his road. Europe, America, and 
Australia are firmly convinced that perfect commercial felicity 
consists exclusively in selling. The correlative process of 
buying is only tolerated as an unwelcome necessity ; and it 
happens that the missionaries who attempt to preach a sounder 
doctrine are themselves apparently tainted with the same 
idolatrous belief. Mr. Hurt in Vienna, and Mr. Coppen in 
Paris, may demonstrate, by the most conclusive arguments, the 
advantages which every nation derives from the establish- 
ment of a low tariff; but Austrians will be as ready as 
Frenchmen to perceive that the demolition of the toll-gate is 
proposed by those who want to pass it from the outside, and not 
by those whom they desire to visit. English ports are already 
open to receive foreign commodities from all parts of the 
world, and when Mr. Hore asks for a corresponding admis- 
sion of English manufactures into Austria, he will necessarily 
seem to be asking a favour, although he really proposes to 
confer a benefit. Even enlightened Governments are aaturally 
tempted to suppose that trade is represented by manufacturers, 


merchants, and dealers. The standing conspiracy of pro- 
ducers has succeeded in pushing into the background the 
great community of consumers, for whom alone trade and 
industry exist ; and natural suspicion is excited by a volunteer 
champion of the oppressed majority who is discovered to be him- 
self a producer in disguise. Mr. Forster is probably justified in 
saying that Chambers of Commerce do themselves more harm 
than good by advocating their own interests in public; and the 
same difficulty occurs to an English diplomatist when he tries 
to mitigate the absurdities of alien tariffs. 


The debate arose on the Report of the Select Committee of 
last year as to the relations of the Board of Trade to the Foreign 
Office, and it appeared, as in many other cases, that a question 
of administrative detail involved important issues of political 
theory. If facilities for making private bargains are to be 
themselves the subject-matter of international bargains, the 
Foreign Office ought either to be remodelled or to transfer a 
large portion of its functions to a special department. A 
Foreign Minister cannot be expected to prevent the imposition 
by the Italian Parliament of an excessive duty upon jute, 
while to the Board of Trade the demand for jute is more 
familiar than the balance of power. Even if Lord RusseLy 
or his predecessors and successors knew the meaning of jute, 
they must still, as one or two speakers acutely suggested, _ 
regard the Italian Customs duty on the article as a subordinate 
question. Mr. Wuire only exaggerated the truth when he 
declared that the Chambers of Commerce, in remonstrating 
against Austrian or Russian restrictions on trade, virtually 
pledged themselves to a certain policy with respect to 
Venice and Poland. Diplomatic relations between two 
Governments so far form an indivisible whole that every 
concession on one side forms part of the consideration 
for similar pliancy on the other. There might be some 
convenience in relegating the arran, nt of commercial 
details to the Board of Trade, if it were admitted that trade 
is a proper subject of diplomacy. The most valuable 
part of the debate consisted in the general repudiation of 
the obsolete system of reciprocity. The protest was not 
unnecessary, as the practical advantages of the French Treaty 
have tempted many unsound economists to approach the 
borders of heterodoxy. It is well that the House of Commons 
and the country should be reminded of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances which justified or excused Mr. CospEn’s anomalous 
negotiations. It happened that the Emperor of the Frencu 
had power to do by treaty what even his own obsequious Par- 
liament would have declined to do by regular legislation. 
A beneficial relaxation of the French tariff could only be 
obtained by a t bribes and concessions which, except in 
the case of the wine duties, entailed no sacrifice whatever’ 
upon England. To this day, French apologists defend their 
Government by proving that the treaty is comparatively in- 
operative, as the imports of English goods are confined to 
certain commodities, and as they are also limited in amount. 
Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Cospen poured water into the pump 
to make it draw, and they found that the experiment answered. 
Nevertheless, pumps are made to pour out water, and not to 
imbibe it, and the essence of trade consists in demand rather 
than in supply. __ 

Mr. Lowe, with a characteristic regard for logical consis- 
tency, denounced commercial treaties altogether. According 
to his opinion, Government has nothing to do for commerce 
but to let it alone, and it is therefore unnecessary to strengthen 
the Board of Trade that it may assist the wise inaction 
of the Foreign Office. It is perfectly true that political 
economy is the least abstruse of sciences, and that it practi- 
cally becomes every day simpler, as fewer artificial knots 
remain to be disentangled. The propagation of sound doctrines 
in an unbelieving world is not the business of a public depart- 
ment, and Mr. Lowe justly observes that the mere attempt to 
negotiate confirms the fallacy which the English Government 
desires to explode. If it were necessary to legislate, or to 
organize an administrative system in strict conformity with 
abstract principles, Mr. Lowe's general propositions would 
supersede the discussion as to the constitttion of the Board of 
Trade. The Government and the House of Commons disap- 
prove of the Report of the Committee, nor is Mr. Forster 
himself inclined to support the recommendations which were 
adopted by his casting vote. It is evidently impossible to 
strengthen the Board of Trade as long as its duties are of 
secondary importance, and it would be undesirable to accustom 
Envoys or Consuls to serve two masters at Whitehall. Lord 
RusseEvt has, however, created a new commercial division’ in 
the Foreign Office to conduct the correspondence with the 
Board of Trade, and the arrangement will probably, facilitate the 
transaction of ordinary business, A merchant with a grievance 
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will find the Under-Secretary prepared to understand, if not 
to satisfy, his wishes; nor is it to be supposed that all appli- 
cations will refer to the negotiation of commercial treaties. 
Chambers of Commerce are got to be treated as authorities in 
matters of policy, but they understand their own affairs; and 
if no public interest is compromised, their representations 
ought to be considered in such questions as the duty on jute. 
According to their allegation, the Italian Government was 
indifferent to the amount of duty, and it would have been 
therefore ready to grant the desired reduction. When a 
similar case recurs, there seems to be no reason why 
the trade should not apply to Mr. Layanp, who, after 
inquiring from the head of the commercial division the 
nature and uses of jute, would, under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, desire the Minister at Turin to explain 
the matter in the proper quarter. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants appear to have been tempted into the broad and 
pleasant paths of the Board of Trade, when they ought to 
have frequented the strait gate of the more supercilious Foreign 
Office. Mr. Mityer Gipson and his subordinates take the 
liveliest interest in jute, but they can do little more than assure 
the applicants of their distinguished consideration. 


In his evidence before the Committee, Mr. CARDWELL com- 
plained with reason that the Board of Trade was only a con- 
sultative body without a definite sphere of action. Mr. MILNER 
Gisson replies that many commercial questions require special 
knowledge and attention, and Mr. GéscHEN quotes as instances 
such matters as protection for trade marks, and the common 
adoption of the same rule of general averages. The answer 
confirms Mr. CarpwELw’s criticism, for it is absurd that a 
Ministerial office should exist for the purpose of controlling or 
influencing foreign legislation. The Board of Trade constantly 
accumulates upon itself additional powers, but its functions refer 
exclusively to details, and they are consequently discharged by 
clerks and inspectors, The only reason for placing a member 
of the Cabinet at the head of the office is the same which affects 
the Post Office, the Privy Seal, the Council, and the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Every Administration partakes more or less of 
the nature of a coalition, and it becomes constantly more and 
more necessary to provide the greatest possible number of 
places for the representatives of different political sections. 
Mr. MILNER Gipson at the Board of Trade means the neutrali- 
zation of opposition by the Manchester party, as Lord 
Srantey of Alderley at the Post Office represents the indis- 
pensable element of trustworthy, thoroughgoing, hereditary 
Whigs. The Prime Minister, the older Secretaries of State, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer are primarily great 
officers of State, and incidentally members of the Council 


' which exercises the prerogative of the Crown. The War 


Office, the India Office, and the Admiralty approach the same 
rank, but the rest of the Ministers are merely political leaders 
who make themselves necessary as colleagues or allies. The 
Lord Chancellor, though his duties are chiefly judicial, is 


_ preferable to a Minister of Justice, who would be exclusively 


concerned with legislation. Nearly every attempt to mul- 
tiply independent offices has failed, and it is advisable to 
concentrate responsibility on the principal Ministers. The 
House of Commons is almost unanimous in its disinclination 
to erect the Board of Trade into a supplementary Foreign 
Office. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


few debates on the Army Estimates, though extremely 
desultory, have brought out a considerable amount of 
useful information on various points of military adminis- 
tration. This, indeed, is all that can reasonably be expected 
from such discussions. Whether Ministers are prudent or 
imprudent in their proposals, it is impossible for the House of 
Commons to vary the details of arrangements made by 
officials who are, at any rate, conversant with their own 
special department. Broad questions of economy or 
efficiency in the mili establishments can never be 
practically decided by votes on isolated items, and the 
only remedy for extravagance or neglect is to substitute 
for Ministers who are thought incapable others who have 
not recently been proved to be so. The theory, however, 
of some financial reformers, that all discussions on the Esti- 
mates are a mere waste of time, is as great a mistake in one 
direction as the assumption of executive powers on the part of 
the House of Commons would be in another. The privilege 
of cross-examining a Minister on every possible question that 
can be raised in relation to the army is one that is highly and 
justly prized, and though we cannot agree in all respects with 
the views which the Marquis of Hartineton had to defend, it 


must be owned that he met his tormentors with a ready frank- 
ness which must have been very satisfactory to inquiring 
minds. One of the most important points on which an expla- 
nation was called for was the reduction of the 
army by 4,000 men. So far as the West Indian regi- 
ments are concerned, it is very likely that the step may 
be a judicious one, though the capacity of negroes for 
military service has not of late been specially discredited. 
The reduction of our own regiments is a far more 
serious matter, and the account which is given of it is 
far from removing all anxiety on the subject. It was 
generally suspected that the inducements to this course were 
the difficulty of keeping up the supply of recruits, and the 
pressure put upon the War Office for retrenchment of some 
kind. It is acknowledged that the reduction exactly coincides 
with the deficiency that has already arisen, and the explana- 
tion that the men will be taken exclusively from the depats 
of the artillery and the line does not alter the fact that there 
will be 4,000 fewer men available when wanted than there 
were, or ought to have been, during the last year. It does 
gseem, however, that the alarm on the score of recruits has been 
a little exaggerated. We have not yet reached the point where 
the average supply at the peace standard of bounty falls short 
of the average demand; but it is not denied that we are on 
the verge of that position, and, unless the current should be 
changed by increased inducements to enlist, the tendency of 
the times undoubtedly is unfavourable to recruitment. Im- 
proving wages in England and increasing emigration from 
Ireland will tell upon the harvests of the recruiting sergeant, 
and the only way of overcoming the difficulty is to persist in 
that improvement of the soldier’s well-being and prospects 
which has of late years been the object of so much solicitude. 
Notwithstanding the diminution of strength, it is promised 
that, for the first time, one-third of the British army shall be at 
home in the course of next year; but this arrangement depends 
on the assumption that five battalions will be brought home 
from New Zealand, as part of the bargain for leaving the colonists 
a larger share of the control and the burden of their own 
war; and it is rather ominous, though not surprising, to 
learn that the actual execution of the order is subject tu the 
veto of the General in command at that troublesome station. 

On some minor points the answers given by the Unver- 
Secretary for War were more satisfactory. The condition of 
the Volunteer force is not only sound, but improving. ‘The 
total numbers enrolled have increased by 7,000, the number 
of efficients by 11,000, and the roll of those who have also 
passed in musketry by nearly 15,000. Considering the length 
of time which has elapsed since the burst of enthusiasm which 
called the force into existence, and the absence of any stimulus 
during the last two or three years, these results are much 
more favourable than could have been expected. Upwards of 
60,000, or about half of the effectives, have qualitied them- 
selves as serviceable shots, while the extraordinary proficiency 
of many thousands among them is testified every year at 
the Wimbledon and county gatherings. Nothing more need 
be desired than that Colonél Erskine may always have to 
report the same progress which has been maintained under 
the direction of his able predecessor. 


These and a host of other topics having been disposed of, 
the debate drifted, as all debates of late have shown a ten- 
dency to do, into the well-worn subjects of great guns and 
small arms. The constant recurrence of the House to such 
discussions should warn the Government how keenly their pro- 
ceedings are watched, and how severe a retribution may be 
exacted if they fail to turn to the best account the skill and 
manufacturing resources with which this country is so pro- 
digally endowed. The retort so commonly attempted, that, be 
our guns good or bad, we are as well provided as any other 
country, is not much to the purpose, and it is pleasant to 
observe that this official excuse is not reproduced now without 
considerable faltering. The fact is, we have in our wealth and 
opportunities the means of far surpassing every other nation in 
the matter of armament. The essence of our military policy 
has always been to expend upon the perfect equipment of a 
small army as much money as other States employ in main- 
taining double the number of troops, and mere equality in 
armament, even if it were proved to exist, would be tantamount 
to a confession of failure. On two of the most important ques- 
tions relating to small arms the information in possession of 
the Government is not yet produced. The result of the trial of 
small-bore weapons in certain regiments is not officially pub- 
lished, and it still remains doubtful whether any scheme has 
been approved for introducing into the British army the use 
of breech-loaders, an improvement which the Prussians have 


adopted for more than twenty years. The old story that the 
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Enfield rifle is the best military arm in existence needs to be 
qualified by excepting the breech-loading weapon (clumsy as 
it is of its kind) which confounded the Danes at Diippel; and 
this is far from being the only particular in which the Govern- 


' ment establishments have lagged behind the mechanical science 


of the day. But the great gun question assumes a much more 
serious form. It is notorious that we possess very few guns 
capable of piercing ships’ armour even at point-blank ranges, 
while a weapon really effective at all distances scarcely exists, 
with the single exception (if it be an exception) of the one 
600-pounder manufactured by Sir Witt1am Armstrone. In 
power, this gun, and this alone, satisfies all requirements; but 
though it has been two or three years in existence its endurance 
has not yet been fully tested. The plea put forward for what 
Ministers call deliberate progress, and their critics senseless 
delay, is that we have as yet neither ships nor forts on which 
to mount the largest class of guns, and that it would be folly to 
manufacture in large quantities an arm which might soon be 
superseded by something better. The excuse is sound so far 
as it goes, though it is based entirely upon the supineness of 
another department; but it can only be admitted on the 
implied assumption that no time is being lost in perfecting 
the models for our future artillery. There is, unfortunately, 
no reason for believing this to be the case. Almost 
all the efforts made in this direction of late have been 
limited to the comparative trial of field and position 
guns, which had already been brought pretty nearly 
to perfection; while the still unsolved problem of manu- 
facturing first-class ordnance has been left to solve itself 
by the efforts of private manufacturers, engaged, as Sir 
ArmstronG, Mr. WuitTworrs, and others, now are, in 
the supply of foreign Governments. If our costly experiments 
were really bringing this difficult question nearer to a solu- 
tion, it would be unreasonable to complain that manufacturing 
on a large scale was postponed until a conclusive result was 
arrived at; but while it is still allowed to remain uncertain 
whether a durable 600-pounder can be constructed, and while 
even the 12-ton gun has been but partially established by trial, 
it is difficult to acquit the Government entirely of the negli- 
gence with which they have been charged. 

An attack from the opposite quarter, by Sir Morton 
Peto, brings into yet more striking light the conflict of 
opinion on all these subjects. Neither the Unper-Secre- 
TARY, whose business it is to be conversant with guns 
and their cost, nor a contractor of Sir Morton Peto’s large 
experience, ought to be incapable of making at least an 
approximate estimate of the expense of arming the contem- 
plated Dockyard forts; but while the official estimate is no 
more than 3,000,000/., Sir Morton affirms that the outla 
will be 17,000,000/., on the strength of calculations by which 
he proves that it will be 14,600,0c001, Putting the odd 
2,400,000l. aside, as a mere rhetorical addition, the discrepanc 
is startling enough ; but it is in great measure removed by ob- 
serving that Sir Morton Pero insists that all the guns are go be 
of the heaviest class, and that the whole of their ammunition isto 
be of steel, while Lord Hartineton, with more reason, suggests 
that cannon capable of penetrating armour at long range need 
only be put on the sea-faces of the works, and that even then 
some portion of the guns and ammunition might well be such 
as would suffice only to destroy wooden ships. Another as- 
sumption of Sir Morton Peto’s which accounts for the rest of 
the difference is, that we must pay the same price which the 
Russians are now paying for steel guns of large calibre—an 
expense which certainly will not have to be encountered if 
the coil-built guns now in use (with or without steel linings) 
should prove capable of enduring the strain of continuous 
service. Whether the cost, however, be much or little, it is 
certain that England must be provided with the best guns 
that can be produced, though it by no means follows that 
every piece of ordnance should be of the maximum size. 
The resolution apparently taken to proceed at once with 
the rifling of 68-pounders strengthened on the plan of 
Captain PaLLiser may be expected to add largely to the power 
of our numerous ships which are not at present capable of 
carrying guns of much greater weight ; and if an assurance were 
only given that the experiments on heavier ordnance will be 
prosecuted with greater activity, the impatience which is con- 
tinually manifesting itself, in the House and elsewhere, would 
be considerably abated. Unfortunately it is too obvious that 
more money and time have been frittered away in compara- 
tively useless experiments than would have sufficed to solve 
the only important problem, and until a change of practice in 
this respect becomes visible, the most plausible excuses will 
fail to secure the confidence which the Government claims, 


FOREIGN RESIDENTS. 


AX one who has travelled at all widely, and especially any one 
who has crossed the Atlantic, can scarcely have failed to 
have been struck by the many peculiarities of character which 
the different leading races of Europeans exhibit when settled in 
countries where they are all foreigners. We seem to see them 
in a new light. We are accustomed to the English, the French, 
and the Germans of London, of Paris, and of Berlin ; but it is some- 
thing new to see the English, the French, and the Germans, each 
without the oon of their country to support them, all ad- 
mitted on an equal footing, and left each to work in their own 
way, and to show what pe Bg are. Some nations seem never to 
show what they are and what they can really do, except when they 
settle in a country that does not belong to them. e Irish, for 
example, out of Ireland quite lose the characteristics of Irishmen, 
and become industrious and money-making, peaceful and tolerant. 
Some nations, on the other hand, have no turn whatever for settling 
in foreign countries, and are nothing except at home. Spani 
scarcely ever think of ayy pe unless they are positively forced, 
and do not know what to do when they get away from Spain or a 
Spanish colony. Even where tourists of all nations and 
creeds flock together, and which are not geographically out of a 
moderately easy reach of Spain, are scarcely ever visited by 
Spaniards. In Switzerland there are specimens of almost every 
civilized nation at the large hotels, but there is scarcely ever a 
Spanish name to be found in the books, or a Spanish face to be 
seen at atable d’héte. And yet there seems @ } no particular 
reason why Spaniards should not do as well out of Spain as 
Irishmen do out of Ireland. It is not superior education or 
superior courage or any ue of national abilities that 
sends Irishmen abroad while Spaniards stay at home, and at 
one time of their — the Spaniards were the most enterprising 
of all Europeans. Perhaps in no case is it easy to fathom the 
secrets of national character sufficiently to say why one nation 
gets on abroad and another does not, Many of the qualities 
which nations display abroad are exactly those which they display 
at home, but others again are different. They are in some respects. 
better, and in others worse, than they are in their own countries. 
But, at ra Pi a exhibit each a tolerably definite type, which 
forces itself grad on the attention of those who see forei 
residents of very different origin, habits, and education, brought 
together under circumstances where none are superior, but all have- 
a fair opportunity of showing what they are. Probably the 
Spanish colonies of America afford the best field for survey that is 
anywhere to be found. For the natives there have sufficient 
on to hold together a government of some sort in 
which foreigners do not ostensibly interfere, and yet they are- 
passive enough to let foreigners have a chance of showing unre- 
strained their characteristics, their manners, their tendencies, and 
their powers. The relative position which the foreigners of 
different nations hold there is a thing by no means uninteresting 
to contemplate, and it may be worth while to sketch briefly the 
sort of social place which they respectively occupy. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the front rank is held by 
Englishmen. : The English are the ——. people in society, in 
all social arrangements and erings. ‘The lish mode of 
doing business, if not al er accepted and imitated, is yet 
looked on as the standard. Englishmen are more trusted, more 
respected, and wy more liked on the whole, than other people. 
The opinion of the English has more weight with the Govern- 
ment and with society than the opinion of other foreign residents. 
Much of all this may, indeed, be set down as accidental. 
Englishmen are thought more of in the way of business, 
because they are connected with houses in Euro , or have- 
had longer commercial relations with the country, or have had 
a r experience of what the course of business should be. So 
far, there is no more merit to be attributed to them than is to be 
attributed to the senior partner in a great firm, because he is. 
more thought of than the junior partner in a little firm. The 
English are also respected and trusted in political questi 
partly because the English navy is the most frequently seen of all 
navies in different parts of the world; and partly because it 
is pretty well known by this time that we do not wish to 
conquer or occupy such countries as the Spanish or Portuguese 
colonies, and are quite satisfied with such occasional demon- 
strations as stopping an active commerce if a middy’s buttons 
are not immediately recognised by a sleepy native —_— It is 
the advantage rather than the merit of Englishmen that they 
should thus profit by the past history and present policy of 
their country. But they have other claims on the good will 
of those among whom they reside which are more individual 
and personal, They, as a rule, tell the truth—not of course the 
truth, the whole truth, and ing but the truth, as in 
their native witness-box, but still what shines brightly as 
an approximation to truth, and divergence from falsehood, 
among the prodigious and incessant lies of the great mass 
of people out there. There is a belief, productive half of 
amazement, half of admiration, in the Spanish colonial mind, that 
when an Englishman says a thing he means his words to have 
some kind of correspondence with facts ; and though this is not in 
their re they have a feeling of shy pleasure in associating with 
people who have a turn that way, just as a commoner to 
about with a duke. The Englishman, too, is not easily 
frightened. He is not only brave in the sense in which they are 
brave—for they have learnt not to mind the risk of losing life, 
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 f more than the guilt of taking it—but he will do disagree- 
able things by himself in a quiet way, and without announcing 
that he is going to do them in the name of God, or the Virgin, or 
Liberty. But then it must be admitted that all this, as a 
rule, applies only to Englishmen who are in some remote way 
connected more or less with the English higher classes. It is 
the Le par of our civilization that we have very different 
shades of ity for different classes, and that much of our moral 
system is only applicable to persons who can, by a stretch of fancy, 
persuade themselves they are gentlemen. The Englishman who is 
outside the pale of class morality is apt to be an unmitigated 
ruffian, and seldom atones for his brutal indifference to the 
feelings of those around him by any merits except those which he 
shares with other strong animals. There are English bullies and 
swindlers in outlying s of whom we canhot persuade ourselves 
to be proud, nor of whom can we expect the natives to be tolerant, 
although they sumetimes bully successfully, and generally cheat in 
a wholesale way, 

The French, on tho other hand, get on much worse than we 
should expect. Nations, like individuals, sometimes get reputa- 
tions very easily, and perhaps more because they announce that 
they have got certain virtues than because they really possess them. 
The French, or else some other people for them, have chosen to 
assert, and to a great extent have made the world believe, that 
— are @ very Fes. nation, and that they are great favourites 
with women. Perhaps both these things may be true of them at 
home, but neither seems to be true of them dated. On the con- 
trary, the French area singularly rude, uncourteous people in the 
little things of social life, and in their daily behaviour among 
nations whom they despise. They tread on other persons’ toes in 
a variety of very unpleasunt ways, and do remarkably little to 
make themselves agreeable. It is true, they will talk iP they are 
allowed to talk as they like, and to shriek and grin as they please. 
But talking goes for nothing in countries where, if a man wishes to 
explain to you that the weather is likely to change, it takes him the 
time of smoking four cigarettes to get through his explanation. 
A Spaniard thinks nothing of going on for about an hour and 
a-half in a pleasant an¢ graceful way, after he has got to the point 
of his story. So the mere faculty of conversation, which the 
French undoubtedly possess, goes for very little indeed there. Nor 
is there any apparent reason for their thinking that they are 
favourites with women. Of course, as women are frail creatures, 
those who spend the most time in hunting them down will 
perhaps get the most prey. But this is a very poor way of looking 
at the favour of women. are women who do not expect te 
be seduced, there is no p ible partiality for Frenchmen, nor 
any perceptible reason why such a partiality should exist. French- 
men are most extremely disagreeable inmates of houses which 
they claim.to enter in virtue of any necestity or superiority. 
Even to this day, the memory of what the conquering heroes 
of France were like has not died out of the recollection 
of those German and Spanish families whose traditions go back 
to the days of Napoleon; and during the recent Italian 
war there were trials to which Italian homes were exposed which 
made the blood boil against the individuals of a nation which 
itself was welcomed as a liberator and a friend. The French, 
too, do not make very good men of business, and are apt to rival, 
and perhaps to outwit, the natives in the arts of petty cunning. 
They also mix with great difficulty and reluctance with other 
foreign residents, and are always forming themselves into — 
cliques, and boring mankind ‘with French policy and French 
ideas and French philosophy. ‘Where they succeed is as shop- 
keepers. There they are in their element. Nobody decks a window 
like a Frenchman, and no one says “ My God!” when gloves don’t 
fit, so sympathetically as a Frenchwoman. They have the true 
shopkeeping turn—an excellent taste in trifles, great patience and 
industry on a minute scale, singular aptitude for persuading them- 
selves and their customers that to get the right article is the 
height of human ambition, and a merciless severity.towards their 
own assistants and underlings. These are undeniably great qua- 
lities in the ae tee ; but it is sin that the French 
abroad should see so little where their stre’ lies, and, instead of 
being proud of presiding pleasantly over counters, are proud of 
being courteous and ladykillers. . 

The Germans surpass what we might perhaps be inclined 
to expect of them. Their way is a very sober, dull, quiet 
way, but, in their way, German: residents are superb. ‘The 
are so good. They go om so very patiently doing such sm 


thin occupying a humble position, labouring so 
indefatigably for am income. And cceed. ‘They 
make money and they ram ‘and sometimes they go back to 
Germany, and sometimes they live on and die in«their foreign 
home ; but.it seems all much the same to them. They never in- 
terfere in polities, nor have any wish to convert, or civilize, or 
improve the natives. It is not im their line to rule the world, or 
to make it in amy way better. But then they do not make it 
worse, which is a great thing, and, without wish or intention 
to do so, they make ita little better by exhibiting the perpetual 
spectacle of their untiring unpretending modesty. They are never 
agreeable, and scareely ever disagreeable ; never prominent, and 

et never despised or despicable; never very influential, but yet 
contributing an element to society of which society feels, rather 
than realises, the value. They have none of the vices nor of the 
virtues of a a but they have the eonfidence and the 
quiet pride of a race that knows it will not be conquered. Educa- 
tipn is much more diffused among persons of their class in Germany 


than it is elsewhere, and therefore they have more resources than 
other Europeans, and often interest themselves in humble scien- 
tific  anyen and collect butterflies or plants, or, at worst, are 
excellent musicians. No people bring so fully and conclusively 
home to the observer that great elementary truth of social life, 
that fact which is the starting-point of all sound social philosophy, 
that men may be admirable though they are great bores. That the 
humbler order of Germans are generally Sines is undeniable. 
They have a knack of always turning up at the same place, with 
the same look, and uttering the same remark, which to persons 
of undue sensitiveness is annoying. But what of that? They 
equally go on doing their daily duty, whether they are amusing 
or not; and their daily duty is literally their daily duty, for 
they do not make much difference on Sunday, except it is to put 
on a solemn pair of black trousers, and to try to get in, if possible, 
an extra pipe in the twenty-four hours. They never trouble 
themselves much about the great things either of this world or 
the next, and have a piety which is by no means a nullity, and 
yet is wholly independent of the means of No one ever 
heard of Germans bothering foreign fanatics to let them have 
a German Protestant Church. Nor do the Germans annoy the 
natives by setting themselves up above them, and by introducing * 
new notions. If it is not the local habit to have decent rdoms in 
the houses, the Germans can live in bad rooms. If it is not the 
fashion to wash, the Germans can wait for years to see if the 
fashion will change. A place may be dull, desolate, and disa- 
greeable, but still, if itis the place which a German has selected to 
make money in, he will stick in there till his money is made, or 
until death renders money-making an impossibility. No set of 
men, therefore, can be more useful as settlers in a foreign coun 
and none better subjects of a foreign government, and especially in 
the Spanish colonies. The more Germans that can be induced to 
settle there, the better for those unhappy regions and for the world 


at large. 


FEMALE INTELLECT. 


HE last number of the National Review—the first number in its 
new half-yearly form—contained an article on Madame de 
rome ge written in a somewhat eccentric style andteaching doctrines 
to all of which we do not intend to pledge ourselves, but offering 
some hints on an important subject which are, to say the least, 
well worth weighing. The main notion of the writer is that girls 
should be taught, not by women, but by men, and that they should 
learn very much the same things which boys learn. He would 
have a girl learn “ Latin, Greek, and Mathematics,” “ as thoroughly, 
as radically, and as conscientiously, as if she were going to a 
public school or to the university.” This she is to do, not for 
the sake of the things themselves, but for that “of the training 
involved in learning them thoroughly”; and, what sounds odd, 
when she has learned all this, he had rather that she forgot it 
than that she remembered it. The theory is somewhat startling, 
and we are not going to examine it minutely.. We are just 
now rather concerned with some considerations which must go 
before any complete examination of the theory. On the theory 
itself we will make only one remark —namely, that it 
shares the great difficulty of all theories on the subject. No 
one system of education is suited for all boys or for all girls; 
but at the time when boys and girls begin to be taught, it is hard 
indeed to tell for which as and for which girls any given system 
is shited. Take, for instance, the study of Greek. ‘There are some 
boys on whom that study is wholly thrown away. There are 
some girls on which it is anything but thrown away. Some girls 
ought to learn Greek ; some boys ought not to learn Greek. But 
as it is very hard to find out whieh are which, we follow a much’ 
simpler rule. All boys are taught Greek, but no girls. This 
easy division saves a great deal of trouble; but it is at the 
expense of forcing a penny kind of knowledge on many uncon- 
genial minds, and of denying it to many minds to which it is 
perfectly congenial. 

But Before we can really examine the National Reviewer's 
theory, or any other theory on the subject, we must tirst examine 
wisthes there is any radical difference between the male and female 
intellects which makes a different training necessary for the 
two. Now the minds of men and the minds of women differ 
so widely among themselves that it is dangerous to enter 
into any sweeping generalizations as to the characteristics of either 
as classes. Still we believe that there is as distinct a difference in 
the formation of the minds of men and the minds of women as 
there is in the formation of their bodies. Many of the differences 
which strike one at first sight are mere results of habit and educa- 
tion, but a real difference lies beneath them. Yet we are not 
at all clear that it is a difference which implies any intel- 
lectual inferiority in the mass of women as com with the 
mass of men. e say of the mass, because it strikes us that the 
truth of the case is something like this. The first rank in point of 
intellectual power is never, or next to never, attained by a woman. 
But we believe that the second rank, a highly honourable and 
useful rank, is assigned by nature to women in much larger propor- 
tions than it is to men. The first-rate woman does not equal the 
first-rate man, but she stands far above the second-rate man. She 
reaches a certain measure of power which men seldom hit exactly. 
Those men who can do as much as she does can generally do more. 
Those men who cannot do more than she does can seldom do 
nearly so much. 

The truth seems to be that the femiale nature, mental as well 
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as physical, is essentially receptive and not creative. A high 
our of the receptive power, the power of clearly understanding 
and accurately remembering, is more common ong women than 
among men. But those men who have it in any high degree com- 
monly add to it the higher creative power, which a woman hardl 
ever reaches to. We often meet with men who are incapable of 
any real intellectual process whatever, whose utmost achievement 
is to repeat formule which they have learned by heart. And we 
often meet with men who not only understand what they see and 
hear and read, but can go on and make inferences and discoveries for 
themselves. But we seldom meet with men who can thoroughly 
understand and appreciate anything that is set before them, but 
have never in their whole lives thought out any matter for 
themselves. This is a state of mind which men commonly either 
rise above or fall below. But it strikes us as being exactly the 
case with a very large class of women, and it seems to be the 
highest intellectual range which any large class of women are 
likely to reach. Those who rise above it are quite exceptional. 
Of course there are multitudes of women who fall below 
it, but we believe that the number of women who reach 
to it is quite enough to make the intellectual capacity 
of women as a body pretty nearly on a level with the 
intellectual capacity of men as a body. Intellectual giantesses 
are still rarer than intellectual giants; but we suspect that 
intellectual dwarfs, painfully common among both sexes, are still 
more common among men than among women. 

We are speaking of natural capacity, not of acquired knowledge, 
for, owing to difference of education, it often happens that a very 
inferior man will actually know more than a very superior woman. 
And we are speaking of the ordinary women of average English life. 
We are not speaking of those exceptional women who ever and 
anon attain to real eminence in some walk or other. Nor are we 
omeaet women whom peculiar circumstances have attached to 
special literary circles, and who have therefore acquired, some- 
times the reality, sometimes only the appearance, of special lite 
culture. We believe that in both these cases our rule would sti 
apply—that, even with the most intellectual and most highly 
informed women, it is almost always the receptive and not 
the creative power which is exercised. But we are not speak- 
ing of anything like exceptional cases or exceptional classes. 

e speak of women such as may be seen everywhere, 
of the wives and daughters of average English squires, 
clergymen, and professional men. We maintain that the 
average of female intellect is higher in this class than the average 
of male intellect. There are more women than there are men 
who can understand a matter when it is clearly and scientifically 
put before them. Ever and anon you find a man, while you 
probably never find a woman, who can do something more—who 
can exercise the creative as well as the receptive power. But, 
numerous as are the women who exercise neither, the men who 
exercise neither are more numerous still. 

What strikes one, when one gets a little below the surface 
with women of the sort which we mean—clever women, well 
educated according to the received standard, but not pretending 
to any special genius or special attainments—is the vast amount of 
intellectual power which is utterly wasted. Men seldom utterly 
waste their powers; when they have any power, they generally 
use it in some way or other. But take a woman, naturally 
intelligent, *but educated as women generally are, and put 
any subject clearly and scientifically before her and F ag are 
surprised at the waste of power. You are surprised to find that 
so little is known where there is a capacity for knowing 
so much. You put before her clear and accurate views of his- 
tory, philology, or any other subject. You hardly know which 
most to wonder at—the clearness and readiness with which your 

ing is taken in, or the fact that a mind capable of taki 

in so much should have found out absolutely nothing for itself 
It seems inexplicable that where the receptive power exists in so 
high a degree, the creative should seem absolutely wanting. You 
have not the same difficulty with men; they either do not 
understand at all, or they do something more than understand. To 
show a brilliant power of appreciation, to take in without difficulty 
or hesitation instruction of a hitherto unknown kind, but to 
stop at this s of reception and appreciation, seems a position 
exclusively feminine. Take an obvious case in the teaching of lan- 
guage, Every man endowed with moderate philological power will 
— not work out Grimm’s Law for himself in all its fulness, 

ut he will, without any help, find out many fragmentary portions 
of it. If he does not work out some portions of it in this way, we 
may set him down as having no head for the subject at all, and 
it would a he, if not hopeless, at least very hard work, 
to teach him. But women will learn several languages with- 
out finding out anything of the sort, without a thought of 
anything of the kind occurring to them, though the moment the 
theory 1s set before them, they will grasp it in all its ful- 
ness, and work it out in detail with a clearness and thorough- 
ness of appreciation which to a male teacher is not only pleasing 
and surprising, but altogether perplexing. He is used, among his 
own sex, to either a higher or a lower type of intellect—to men b: 
whom such instruction is not needed, and to men on whom s' 
instruction would be thrown away. Half charmed, half puzzled, 
with his female disciples, he is apt to ask, If they can thus per- 
fectly understand everything that is set before them, why on 
earth have they never found out anything for themselves? The 
reason is twofold; the incapacity is partly the result of nature, 
partly of education. 


it. It will, in its highest form, be able to develop and to 7} 
to recognise instances and els, but not strictly to dé 
cover anything. Such a mind will take a keen delight ir 
working out the application of a law, though the law would’ 
never have suggested itself without external help. Now, if we 
admit the doctrine which all men and most women hold ‘as to 
the position of women in the world, this is exactly the sort.of 
intellect which suits their position. If, as the Apostle tells us, the 
woman is created for the man, this is exactly the sort of woman 
that a man would wish to have created for him. A man of intel- 
ligence and information wishes to find, in a wife or sister or female 
companion of any kind, one who is in some sort his intellectual 
equal, and yet in some sort his intellectual inferior. He does not 
want a teacher, a disputant, an overthrower of his first principles ; 
he has male friends and male enemies who will do all those 
services for him. But he wants one who is essentially receptive, 
who can understand, appreciate, and develop what he sets before 
her, who can act as a keen critic of details, who can even point 
out his flaws and inconsistencies, but who will not boisterously 
attack the principles from which he starts. Such a fune- 
tion, and a most amiable and honourable function it is, 
manifestly requires a very high development of those facul- 
ties which we have called receptive, while it would be incon- 
sistent with the presence, in any strong degree, of those powers 
which we call creative—those by which men act as teachers and 
tulers of their kind. 

But this is by no means all. In such a mind as we have deseribed, 
though the receptive power is predominant, the creative power is not 
wholly dead ; it exists, but it existseonly under the control of the 
receptive. Though it does not originate, it aap though it 
does not discover, it applies. And to develop and to apply are 
actually exercises of the creative power, although in one of its 
lower forms. But ordi female education does what it can to 
check the growth of even these lower forms of the creative power. 
We are not Tyek ap my so much of what is taught as of how it 
is taught. It does not so much matter what the subjects of 
education are as what the manner of teaching them is. The ; 
point is that whatever is taught should be taught in an intelligent 
and scientific way—that is, really, as we set forth in a former 
article, in the easiest and simplest way possible. Boys and 
girls alike learn some lan and some portions of history, but 
there is generally a difference as to the particular languages 
and the particular portions of history selected for each. This is a. 
question detail upon will now enter. It is 
enough that some portion of history and lang is required 
in both cases, how are of 
not of any who are exceptionally favoured—taught history an 
taught language? Too commonly in a way which is enough to 
disgust them with history and language, and with all serious stud: 
of any kind. History is presented to them as a mass of names an 
dates and details to be learned by heart. Intelligent women have 
told us how they were set to say a page of history, and how a 
deviation from the mere words of the author, a deviation which 
might show real appreciation rather than the contrary, was dealt 
with as a “mistake,” equal in enormity to the grossest error as to 
the main facts. All that makes history really fascinating and 
ennobling, all that invests with dignity the great drama of man’s 
moral and political existence, is hardly ever set before them. Our 
daughters are for the most part fed upon the driest and weakest of 
abridgments and compendiums; the works of the great modern histo- 
rians are often as utterly unknown to them as the original authorities 
themselves. We read with wonder—with wonder on more 
than one—that, when Gibbon was a novelty, the Decline and Fall 
was the common book to see on ladies’ private tables. On how 
many such tables should we now find the works of Grote or Meri- 
vale or Milman? And, when women do get beyond the dry bones 
of Mrs. Markham and Richmal Mangnall, it is too often only to 
get filled with some partisan do, adopted without rhyme or 
reason—some article of faith that King Edward was a bloody tyrant 
or that King Charles was a blessed martyr. As for language, we 
need not speak at large about that, aaa lately made its teaching 
the subject of a special examination. It is enough to say that 
German, if taught intelligently, might serve some of the objects of 
Greek, while Greek itself, if taught as girls are commonly taught 
French or German, would convey very little intellectual training. 
As all these things are commonly taught, we do not wonder that 
most young women throw: away all thoughts of serious study the 
moment they are out of the schoolroom. To them study simply 
means & lifeless drudgery which we cannot be surprised if they are 
rejoiced to bid farewell to. But, if it is not wonderful, it is not 
therefore the less lamentable. e do not want women, as a 

eneral rule, to be authors, teachers, preachers, prophetesses. We 
- not want them to make study the main business and ambition 
of their lives. But we do want those women who have any. in- 
tellect. at all to cultivate those powers of intellect which God has not 

iven them to be wasted. A woman must be busy indeed who cannot 
find some few hours in each day for real mental work of some kind. 
So to do doubtless requires some ore peaben some self-denial. 
It requires a methodical ent. of the day, it requires re- 
solution to tear oneself away petty temptations. t where 
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there is a will there isa way. In an unmarried woman the plea 
of want of time is ridiculous. All that is needed is that time 
should be spent instead of being wasted, arranged instead of frittered 
away. The day is long enough for something besides crochet and 
croquet and novels and small-talk. It is long enough for some- 
thing besides parish visiting and “ecclesiastical dissipation.” A 
married woman of course has plenty to do. But she has not more 
to do than her husband or brother, engaged perhaps in a laborious 
office or an pe ype profession. ‘And how many men engaged in 
such offices and such professions do contrive to cultivate litera- 
ture and scholarship alongside of them. Dr. Arnold and Sir 
George Lewis are the two most iHustrious examples; but many 
and many asmaller man has honestly and profitably done the same 
thing on a smaller scale. And many a woman may do what, in 
her position, is the same. The house of the scholar or the 
scientific man need not be less orderly, nor the management of 
his children less effective, because his wife finds some hours of 
the day to qualify herself to be, not his guide or his teacher, but 
his intelligent and appreciating companion, in some sort even his 
critic and his adviser. 


MEXICO. 


HEN the traveller who has made the weary passage from 
Southampton to St. Thomas, from St. Thomas to the 
Havana, from the Havana through the Gulf, is approaching the 
shores of Mexico, he is told to watch for the first seam of the 
Peak of Orizava. If he is lucky enough to be nearing the coast 
in the early dawn of a fine morning, he will at length see some- 
thing far up in the sky that looks like a hard white cloud. This 
clouds gains consistency, assumes a clear outline, catches the rays 
of the unrisen sun, and is revealed as a majestic mountain 
summit—sublime, without a base, a vivion rather than a reality, 
but a vision on which the eye’ can rest and which the mind can 
compare with lesser and more familiar objects. The feeling rushes 
into the heart that it is not in vain that the fancy of the Old 
World has invested the New World with an air of magical 
romance, But the Peak fades out of sight ; lower hills, black and 
barren, take its place; and they in turn yield to the monotonous 
sandhills which line the whole coast of Cos Cruz. Then comes 
the landing, and the traveller, carried far away from poetry, finds 
himself in a mean, ruined, forlorn, little Spanish town, with no 
decent hotel, no object of the slightest interest, ugly vultures 
bona. about its dismal streets, horses stabled in its desecrated and 
ilapidated churches, and every aid given to the development of 
the fatal fever, which is only averted by the blasts of the freezing, 
stifling, blinding North wind. There are, however, two signs of 
life and of human energy that cheer the sinking mind. French 
soldiers parade the street, and endless bales of goods are piled on 
the wharf. Whether what the French mean to do is good or bad, 
at any rate they are pac ag who, when they mean to do a thing, 
do it ; and a very few hours in Mexico generate the conviction that 
there is a comfort in being surrounded by fellow-creatures who 
have even this amount of excellence; while the piles of goods 
show that Mexico is not wholly cut off from the world of enter- 
prise and commerce. There are thus three feelings which the 
lirst entry into Mexico awakens, and these three feelings retain 
their force and pre-eminence after everything in Mexico has 
become familiar. First, there is a sense of something poetical and 
beautiful, but transient, impalpable, and far off. Secondly, there 
is a sense of pity, disgust, and dismay at the squalor, the degrada- 
tion, and uselessness, of the mass of the things and people that are 
seen, at the idiotic destruction of the little that man has here done 
to subdue nature and himself, at the absurd results of the boasted 
Spanish conquest. And, lastly, there is a sense of vague hope that 
exico is still to have another chance, and that this chance is 
to take the unromantic form of foreign troops fighting to give 
foreign capital a means of seizing upon this magnificent but wasted 
coun 


A distance of about two hundred and fifty miles separates 
Vera Cruz from Mexico, and nearly a fifth of the journey is 
now performed by railway. The line is at present finished 
only in a tempo manner, and bears abundant traces of 
the difficulties under which it has been made. “ This,” 
as friends with local knowledge point out, “is the site of 
the main station, prudently destroyed by some of the ruffians 
inside Vera Cruz, lest it should become a stronghold of some of 
the ruffians outside.” “This is the cutting where the chief 
engineer of the line was shot by the guerillas.” ‘This is the 
station of Soledad where was signed the famous treaty which the 
French thought themselves entitled to violate with a calmness 
that made even Mexicans indignant.” And here, in a lonely spot 
chosen as if by accident from a waste of brushwood and sand and 
swamp, is the end of the track, and the railway gives place to the 
diligence. For ten or twelve miles further the road still lies 
through the plain of the Tierra Caliente, a region deadly with 
tropical disease, but without a single trace of tropical beauty. But 
then begins the ascent of the great pass of the Chiquihuite, and 
for fifteen miles there is seen one of the noblest and grandest 
landscapes that could fascinate the attention of a traveller whose 
eye loves to dwell on enormous masses of vegetation moulded 
into forms harmonious, varying, and * sete by the: bays and 
promontories of a gigantic gorge. Nothing in Europe can give a 
notion of the effect of this vegetation, too thick, too matted, too 
boundlessly prolific to retain the shape of trees, except for the few 


yards nearest to the eye. It is like a vast living waving sea of 
ee. with a mist hanging over the hollows—a mist deep and 
ark in the shade, but lit into sapphire where it is caught by the 
piercing rays of the sun. At the top of the pass, the great of 
Orizava, now become near and familiar, watches over the rich 
region from which it takes, or to which it gives, its name. The 
little town of Cordova ends this section of the journey, pleasi 
because any abode of civilized man is welcome as a contrast an 
relief to a mind overpowered with the magnificence of inarticulate 
nature, and also because the lanes which end its unpretendi 
streets are hung with wild wreaths of little red roses, bright wi 
a look and sweet with a scent as of England and home. Sixteen 
miles further on is Orizava, a favoured spot captivating the 
stranger at once, alive with the sound of a thousand little streams, 
brilliant with orchards of oranges, luxuriant with crops of cotton 
and tobacco and maize and lucerne, and, above all, healthy. Here 
health begins for Europeans, who can face with impunity 
neither the yeHow fever of the plains nor the typhus an e 
bred in the dense vegetation of the adjacent slopes. When 
the railway is made from Vera Cruz to Mexico, and life and 
property are safe in the country, Orizava cannot fail to be 
one of the earliest and most important seats of a new civili- 
zation. It can offer healthy coolness to the inhabitants of the 
coast, and healthy warmth to the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains; its rich, well-watered valleys can assure a home and 
subsistence to adventurous emigrants, and its hills are at least 
full enough of ores to stimulate, and perhaps to reward, the 
industry of speculative miners. 

The city of Mexico lies in the midst of a great table-land, eight 
thousand feet above the sea. Half this height has been reached 
at Orizava, and the other half is scaled almost as soon as Orizava 
is left. The Cumbries is the name of the range of hills that 
carries the climber up this second step of the ascent, and after the 
top of the Cumbries has been gained, the road lies for a hundred 
miles through a sandy dreary table-land. On each side are inter- 
minable rows of the Peruvian tree, with its pretty light foliage 
and scarlet berries, of the prickly pear, of the organ and 
of the aloe, from which the mass of the Mexican people derive 
their favourite drink. Behind is the _ of Orizava, and in front, 
on the left, are the two great peaks, Popocatapetel and Ixtacoaxtl, 
which hang over Mexico. At rare intervals a post-station is 
reached, and bad accounts of the inhabitants and of the neigh- 
bourhood are whispered, until at last things are brought to a cli 
by arriving at a happy village where it is said that not only every 
man is arobber, but that no robber does anything except rob. 
Further on, the brigands spoil the purity of their calling by affect- 
ing a foolish industry in the fabrication of spurs, bits, and metal 
ornaments. Puebla is the only place of any importance in the 
district, and the chief interest of Puebla, which is a wretched, 
ruined, battered, bombarded place, lies in the recollection that 
here the French invaders were — repulsed by Mexican 
troops. The side of the town by which the French approached 
on their second attempt shows that they used every precaution to 
avoid failing twice; and gaping convents, shattered churches, and 
long lines of fallen houses, bear witness to the sterner side of that 
curious process which French diplomatists described as “ giving 
the Mexicans an opportunity of freely choosing their own form of 
government.” 

The two great volcanoes near Mexico throw a long spur far out 
into the plain, and this spur has to be crossed about half-wa: 
between Mexico and Puebla. The es of Rio Frio, as it is 
called, is something equally unexpected and delightful to the tra- 
veller, It is the old familiar scenery of a great pinewood ranging 
over a long track of broken ground. Bright spots where the trees 
are cleared and the rocks stand out, streams of rapid running’ 
water, old and young pines of every shape and age in the fore- 
ground, and vast a of blue pine forests in the distance, might 
make a European believe he was in Scotland or in Germany. 
except that the sky is brighter than any he has been accustom 
to, and that the peculiar condition of things in Mexico forces upon 
him the unwonted companionship of an escort. Nor is there any 
comfort in the thought that, if an escort is mr necessary, 
at any rate an escort has been secured; for one of the elementary 
lessons in Mexican life imparted to the new comer is, that an 
escort is merely a name for a peculiar species of robbers, who 
make it their trade to go capering and jingling by the side of 
vehicles until their friends, the other robbers, come up, and then 
the escort run away. When the woods of Rio Frio ere passed, the 
scene suddenly opens, and the famous valley of Mexico lies before 
the spectator. trl has a certain kind of grandeur and boldness, for 
it is on a large scale, but it has very little beauty. The outline of 
tne distant hills is harsh, there is little to be seen of the lakes, and 
there are few signs of wealth or cultivation, or of a prolific soil. 
For thirty miles the road traverses the valley before the capital is 
reached, and the trayeller finds that during these thirty miles some 
of his fond illusions about Mexico are already vanishing. The 
lakes are too far off for their expanse to be seen, and even where a 
nearer reach makes itself visible, there is nothing exciting to the 
fancy in a dusty road, bordered at some distance by long lines of 
bulrushes. The city itself is not seen until within the last six or 
seven miles, and then only a few spires and towers appear through 
the haze and the trees. At last the customs-barrier is passed, and 
the town is entered. A series of dingy, filthy streets is traversed, 
and then come the Plaza and the Hotel lturbide—not by any 
means a very grand square or a very civilized hotel, but still a 
square and an hotel not wholly despicable; and as the eye glances 
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down the smart shops of the principal street, a feeling of wonder 
rises that syn, Bos like a city should be found at the end of 
such a road as has been traversed since the railway was left. 

No words can express the condition of that road. 


except on rare occasions, it is passable in the later months of the 
autumn, That is, it is just within the compass of human energy 
to get a thing on wheels over it. From the end of the railway to | 
Cordova the road is a broad rut broken up into all kinds of fanciful — 
patterns by huge boulders and vast trunks of trees lying across it. | 
_ After Orizava it is a deep bed of fine sand, in which wheels can | 
scarcely be made to go 
the road; the short bit of fifteen miles between Cordova and 
Orizava is the bad part. What this bad part is like may be- 
gathered from the fact that persons are absolutely drowned every | 
year in the mud. And yet there is not. the slightest reason why 
this bit of road should be so bad. Good materials lie close at 


hand; the drainage is easy; the bridges were built in the old | 


| between the scene: 
After the | 
summer rains it becomes what is vaguely calledimpassable. But, | 
' could never have been formed in the countries traversed by the 
_ great chain of the Andes, There is 


round. But these are the good parts of | 


siasm. But even at its best there is something in the aspect of 
nature, as seen in Mexico, which creates the impression that 
of Europe and the scenery of Central America 
there is this essential difference, that the conceptions which have 
made landscape beauty a part of the mind of educated Europe 


deur, and size, and variety 
of effect, and great beauty of colour in Mexican scenery, but there 
isnothing which unites man with nature—nothing homely, familiar, 
loveable. Such expressions as “ the lap of nature—the old poetic 
mountains—mother-earth—the nature that mourns her worshippers 
—the nature that repays the hearts that love her,” seem to have 
no force or place in Mexico. There physical beauty always stands 
outside and apart, something to survey and contemplate and 
admire, but not to feel or to love. 

Life in Mexico is dull to most foreigners and, it may be guessed, 
to most Mexicans. In the first place, although tolerably exempt 
from diseases that terminate with fatal rapidity, the city, at least 


Spanish days, and are still firm. Nor is there any want of money, | in the winter months,is so exposed to the attacks of less formidable 
if only money in Mexico went to its proper destination. Heavy | diseases that a constant care for health weighs on the spirits. In 


tolls are exacted on the road which produce enough to keep it in 


the shade it is icy cold, for Mexico is higher than the top of 


the best of conditions. An Englishman new to the country | any of the familiar Alpine passes. In the sun it is terribly warm, 


cannot conceive how a thing which calls itself a Government can for Mexico is within the region of the tropics. To oe 
| sun or out of the shade is to undergo a change of extreme cold 


endure the continued existence of such a reproach to the nation. 
But experience makes this indifference seem not only possible but 


natural. It is quite in keeping with many things in Mexico ; and | 


amusement, not surprise, was the feeling excited in the capital 
when it was announced last December that the Minister of Public 
Works, goaded into a fury of action by the complaints of succes- 
sive batches of suffering travellers, had ordered that ten carts 
should immediately proceed to the scene of action and put every- 
thing right. If all the ten carts had been tilted into any one of 
the finest and most remarkable mudholes on the Orizava road, 
they would scarcely have filled it up. 

Mexico is a city which has been so much cried up, and has 
been painted by fanciful travellers in such brilliant colours, that 
it is natural for prosaic people, who see its uninteresting streets 
and squares, its decay and its filth, to protest too violently > yw st 
the illusions into which they have been decoyed, and to think and 
speak of Mexico too badly. Inside the city, indeed, there is 
nothing to look at. The principal Plaza is a large enough square, 
but the buildings that run round three sides of it are low and 
poor, and the cathedral, which occupies the fourth side, although 

icturesque, has no great pretensions either to grandeur or beauty. 
The streets are certainly rectangular— which is the epithet 
bestowed on them with lavish fondness by the writers of the standard 
works on Mexico—and there are a very great many of them; 
but rows of white one-storied houses, with an open sewer running 
between them, are not inviting simply because they are numerous 
and are put at right angles to each other. In fact, the back streets 
of Mexico are so very filthy and disgusting that there is practically 
only one direction in which it is possible to ride or drive for 
exercise or pleasure ; and there the main street ends in the Alameda 
or Public Garden, and the Alameda in the Paseo or Public Drive. 
The Alameda is a wretched concern, something like the garden of 
a London square when autumn has sent the families away and 
relieved the gardeners from the pretence of keeping up appear- 
ances. The Paseo is a broad dusty road, a mile or more long, 
where every one comes to see every one else. There is a great 
deal of wealth in Mexico, the carriages are handsome and in large 
numbers, and the ladies dress with great care for their daily drive; 
but as the carriages are invariably shut up, and the promenade is 
always made during the last hour before sunset, there is nothing 
like the gaiety and the effect produced in cities where women ' 
drive about in open carriages, with new bonnets and visible faces, 
in the daylight. Crowds of horsemen pass along the line of 
carriages ; for a man thinks nothing of himself in Mexico unless 
he has not only got a horse, but a horse that has been taught a special 
trick, and has learnt to shuffle on, panting and pawing, and throwing 
up its head as if it longed to break out into an ordinary trot, but 
was restrained by a sense of high principle. Less ambitious 
people like the Paseo at a quieter time, and take their ride early in 
the morning; and theysoon tind that this morning ride isthe greatest 
pleasure of their life in Mexico, and from eight to ten the pleasantest 
hours of the day. The ride is almost always the same, but itis too 
agreeable to be monotonous. First comes the Paseo, and then, at 
the distance of a couple of miles, Chapultepec, the country palace 
of the Emperor, seated on a fine ee bluff of rock, and skirted 
at its base by a grove of solemn gigantic cypresses, which were old 
trees in the days of Montezuma, and under the shade of which tra- 
dition says that he lies buried. After Chapultepec comes Tacubaya, 
a sort of village dependency of Mexico, where the rich people of 
Mexico have country-houses, where there nestles a little colony 
of European families, and where cricket is played on Sundays— 
not sham cricket, but real scientific cricket, with swift round- 
hand bowling and sharp criticism on bad hits, and the proper sort 
of beer in the es sort of tent. And from Tacubaya the view 
is unquestionably beautiful. Mexico looks its best, and from the 
outside it has decidedly a bright and imposing appearance. Its 
domes and towers and spires rise out of the plain in a manner 
that forcibly recalls Oxford to English eyes. The surrounding hills 
are blue and varied, and when the two great volcanos have their 
snowy peaks illumined by the ge sun, which catches at the 
same time the top of the higher buildings of the city and makes 
te interminable marshes of the plain smile like a happy valley, 


the most sober spectator tastes the delight of a moment of enthu- 


out of the 


and extreme heat, and this must be undergone whenever a street is 
crossed. Add to this, that during the first hour after nightfall 
there is a misty damp, and it is not wonderful that colds, and 
sore-throats, and inflamed chests are perpetual. The filth of the 
town also generates its own diseases, and typhus and dysentery 
find a natural home in a city which is not only not drained, but 
where the filth of ages lies accumulated in open ditches and sewers, 
or is spread as a broad pavement over the entire width of the 
street. The whole of this strange — is also built upon a mere 
crust of earth. If in any part a hole is made to the depth of a 
yard, a layer of fetid black slimy water is reached ; and as the poor 
are often buried with little regard for the decencies of religion or 
affection, the naked bodies of thousands of decomposed Indians 
are said to be rotting in the waters of this horrible subterraneous 
1. The very quality of the air, too, is prejudicial to health. 
t is too thin and pure, and the powers of the human race dwindle 
under its influence. Among the Indians and the mixed people of 
the lower orders the hereditary debility thus produced reaches the 
point, in many cases, of a total loss of health and vigour. In 
families of a purer origin and of higher fortunes the effect is less 
alarming, but Mexican parents too often have to mourn over the 
early graves of child atter child which has not had a constitution 
strong enough to carry it through the maladies of infancy. 

Still, healthy people in the prime of life may keep well enough 
in Mexico if they use the proper precautions. ‘The golden maxints 
of health in Mexico are three—Live well, do nothing physical 
with much energy, and wear very warm clothing. But even the 
healthy man in Mexico, unless he has constant occupation and 
business, is very unhappy. There never was a city where there 
was so little to do for the idler. There are no objects of interest, 
no galleries, museums, or churches; and although many _—— 
may think this a happy relief when they call to mind all they 
have suffered in European capitals under the tyranny of “ Murray,” 
yet even objects of interest—those terrible things that everybody 
ought to do, and know about, and talk about—come to be longed 
for in a place where it is impossible to lounge or walk with 
comfort. The lounger in Mexico is frozen in the shade and 
scorched in the sun, and walking in Mexico is simply impossible. 
Every exit, except that by the Alameda, is closed by the intolerable 
filth ; and as to the road by the Alameda, directly the mournful 
gloom of that disordered en is , the walker finds him- 
self in the deep dust of the Paseo. If, however, business happily 
occupies all his day, the sojourner in Mexico can get on tolerably 
well. ‘There is always dinner at the hotel, and that is something ; 
not a very good dinner, for it chietly consists of wild fowl dressed 
to a cinder, but still dinner, and fairly cheap and cheerful. There 
are no places of public amusement worth going to; but, fortu- 
nately, there are some very pleasant houses open for those admitted 
to their circles, and there the happy wanuerer finds music and 
écarté, and pleasant conversation, and full liberty to smoke in the 
very face of the lady of the house, as she sits on the most splendid 
of sofas, with her feet resting on the most splendid of carpets. An 
Englishman, too, has the advantage of finding, among the English 
residents at Mexico and at the British Legation, a very agreeable 
and hospitable society, and of seeing Mexicans at their best in 
those families whom intimate ties and long intercourse have 
associated with England and Europe. 

Ethnologists and antiquarians x to persuade themselves 
that the Indians are interesting. They may have come from 
all sorts of places. ‘They may be Babylonians, they may 
be ptians, they imay be Cochin-Uhinese; they may 
even, according to some, be a set of most unblessed and 
degenerate Jews. But the unscientific mind, not wrapped 
up in guessing at an undiscoverable origin, sees them as they 
are at the present day—abject, docile, demoralized savages. 
The ugliness attained in favourable specimens by their old 
people is something astonishing. But still the Indians, on 
the whole, are not absolutely repulsive. ‘They are despicable, 
but they are not like negroes; and so thoroughly have they 
been mixed with the race of their conquerors, that, in Mexican 
society, to be of pure Spanish extraction gives no superiority over 
families that are known to have Indian blood in their veins. The 
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and more deadly than the first. The crime only oppresses the 
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Mexicans, too, are Indian, not only by mixture of race, but by 
combination of character; and there are very few Mexicans who 
do not show an Indian softness of mental as well as of physical 
fibre. Further north indeed, the Indians, and the Mexicans also— 
that is the persons in whom the Spanish blood predominates—are 
stronger and stouter,in mind and body, than the inhabitants of the 
city of Mexico, But at Mexico the Indians appear a forlorn, 
dismal set of creatures; and it is very hard, when aching at them, 
to find any satisfaction in the thought that the broad-faced deities 
—_ their ancestors carved on stone, or baked on bricks, offer B 
imentary approximation to the ue or hideous types 0 
the Babylonian or Egyptian 
(To be continued.) 


DESPOTISM TEMPERED BY EPIGRAMS. 


Ee sublime magnanimity which induced the French Emperor 
to announce that critics might say what they would about 
his book has not been appreciated as it deserves. French 
journalists have learnt to dread an autocrat even when offering 
gifts, and they look with unworthy suspicion on the majestic | 
spectacle of an irresponsible despot a himself a humble 
citizen in the republic of letters. They refuse to avail themselves | 
of the truly Imperial clemency which has offered to permit them | 
to point out mistakes of fact, defects of style, errors of inference, | 
without the certainty of immediate and condign punishment. | 
Some of them even go further, and, with a gracelessness utterly 
inexplicable, actually maintain that His Majesty’s splendid con- 
descension is the severest public humiliation the French press has 
ever received. These ill-conditioned beings declare, in the 
malignity of their hearts, that they would have felt themselves 
less degraded if the author had warned them that any critic who 
detected a misprint or a wrong date’ should end his days at 
Cayenne. Perverse people of this kind abound in the world. 
Even schoolboys sometimes decline to be conciliated by their 
master’s most solemn assurance that they shall not be laid on 
the switching-block, But the magnanimous ruler of France 
kmows mankind, and his sensitive spirit will not be too 
rudely wounded by the murmurings of a few ungrateful jour- 
nalists, He is aware of the consolations of the faith, and no 
doubt is comforted by remembering that blessed are those whom 
men revile, and say all manner of evil against. This righteous 
rince has, in the columns of the Moniteur, cast the pearl of his 
jography before the swine of criticism. But he is a Christian 
and a philosopher, and is ready to look on with meek resignation 
while the swine trample his pearl under their feet, and turn again 
and rend him. At present the swine look upon him and the pearl 
with equal suspicion, and even contempt. Some of them hove 
approached it with hesitative snout, but they instantly scamper 
away again with a want of confidence that is infinitely dis- 
heartening to their munificent herdsman. It is really touching to 
think of such a return for such benevolence, and of the churlish- 
ness with which the modest but high-minded author has been 
received by his fellow-citizens in the literary republic. The news- 
papers which are nominally independent have maintained a sullen — 
silence, and the coaxing of the Moniteur proves as inefficient as if 
it were known to conceal. menace. Perhaps even Imperial patience 
may at length be exhausted, and the generous promise that free | 
literary criticism should not be reckoned a crime against the State 
may be followed by the indignant threat that any paper which has | 
omitted to review theLife of Cesar shall be suspended or suppressed, | 
and its editor sent to Lam . In fact, some ill-affected people — 
maintain that stringent measures will be most promptly adopted | 
by the neglected author if this sulkiness continues. ‘the Emperor 
has not only graciously taken the critical horses down to the edge | 
of the water, but he is resolved that they shall be made to drink. | 
Still it must be admitted that there is a good deal of difficulty in | 
honestly reviewing a book written by the master of a hundred — 
legions. If Nero had invited the critics of Rome to say what | 
they pleased of his fiddling, the candour of his listeners would still | 
have laboured under many disadvantages. Ifa French critic were | 
to feel it his duty to denounce the Life of Cesar as written in hard — 
and inelegant French, as abounding in little pieces of slovenliness, © 
as betraying a profound ignorance of the general course of Roman 
history, rm as propounding a set of vicious and degraded political | 


oniteur fearfully treacherous, 

The pungent and stinging satire which has put this with | 
unrivalled force is creating an amount of popular excitement that 
sympathy among the public. A printed copy of Les Propos de- 
is priceless, the} rinter arrested, and | 
his brethren are naturally chary of infringing so perilous a copy- | 
right. But people are reported to take the trouble to transcribe 
it, while others take the trouble of deciphering the manuscript, so | 
keen is the anxiety to see what the republic of letters has to say of | 
its newly-enrolled citizen. The author has so little confidence in 
his Sovereign’s sincerity that he has betaken himself out of reach, 
and prefers to experience the Imperial animity in the safety 
of a foreign country. M. Rogeard’s precipitate flight to Belgium 
is not a very flattering comment on the gracious invitation given 
in the Moniteur to all the world to talk about La Vie de César as 
if it had been written by a simple man of letters. The printer, 
too, of Labienus will another time be less ready to accept Imperial _ 
invitations to be frank about Imperial books, True, the book is | 


avowedly written to enforce a political doctrine, and to criticize 
the book, and yet steer quite clear of the very subject which it is 
all about, would require an ingenuity which even French jour- 
nalists could enti be expected to arg French cooks can 
make choice dishes without any meat, but it must be much harder 
honestly to criticize a book whose gist and real purport you are 
forbidden to approach. 

Under the slender disguise of Labienus, a stubborn republican 
of the time of Augustus, the author of the proscribed brochure— 
for the translation of which we are indebted to the Daily News 
—assails the idea of Augustus writing the life of Julius Cesar 
with a vigour and incisiveness quite indescribable. Labienus 
was “one of those wicked men who must tremble under a stro’ 
government, in order that good men may be reassured, an 
that a society shaken to its foundations may be firmly fixed 
anew upon its basis.” He looked as old as the Twelve Tables; 
he had fantastic ideas, and, “above all, he had a strange, 
bizarre, inexplicable hobby—he loved liberty.” “He had no 
sentiment of fine gradations of tone and colour, no notion of 
time, no sense of transitions; he still believed in justice, in law, 


| in science, in conscience; the Empire was for him but a paren- 


thesis in history, a shameful page of the Roman annals, and he 
was eager to turn the leaf or to tear it.” What a singular 
humour! “Conceive his determination to remain a citizen in a ¢ity 
where there remained none but subjects; he meant, like Cicero, to 


| die a free man in a free country; imagine such extravagance! 


Citizen and free; the madman!” You seo he was an imbecile ! 
“Tle was a man of the old party, for the Republic was past; 
a Reactionist, since the Republic was a thing of bygone time; a 
ci-devant of the ancien régime, since the government of the laws was 
the régime of an old age—in a word, he was a blockhead.” The 
obdurate republican, who so stubbornly refused to rejoice amid the 
prosperity with which the good and wise Augustus had over- 
whelmed the State, encounters Gallio, who tells him that the 
memoirs of Augustus have appeared. He inquires how long villains 
have made books, and is answered, “ Ever since honest men were 
made emperors.” Gallio then invites him to criticize the new 
book, and assures him that “ criticism will be free, for tyranny is 
going to give a week’s holiday to literature.” But Labienus is not 
to be moved. He cannot find fault with the book, because he does 
not choose “to afford the rogue an opportunity of playing the 
magnanimous”; and he cannot praise it even if it is good, because 
he is afraid of being confounded with those who praise it from 
other motives. And, besides, the book cannot be good. “ When 
a man is criminal enough to make himself a king, he cannot. have 
all the qualities requisite for writing history; an historian- 
king ought to commence by abdicating. He has not done so, 
and his work must be one of ignorance and deceit.” “No,” 
exclaims Labienus, “I will not fall into this literary ambush, 
or be trepanned, or, ‘above all, allow others to fall in. I 
will not write on the memoirs of Cwsar; the people’s silence is 
the lesson of kings.” But still Gallio need not fear for his 
patron. When Cesar wants critics there will be no lack. He 
who has made Virgils can make Aristarchuses. If he wants 
delicate appreciation of this little morsel of imperial literature, or 
learned appreciations, there will be a shower of them. If you 
want “ ingenious and piquant observations, views full of novelty, 
elegant aud courteous discussions, sustained in an exquisite tone 
by people of the best society, you will have them.” And if you 
waut “kneeling controversy and grovelling rhetoric, and epigrams 
whose point tickles instead of stings, bites which are caresses, 
and terrible reproaches which please, and adorable flatteries 
adroitly slipped in under an appearance of severe judgment, and 
retty little amiable words delicately enveloped in the folds of a 


_ ferocious and stern phrase, and bouquets of Latinity, and floods 


of mellifluous eloquence, and arguments offered - ag velvet 
cushions, and objections presented on a silver salver, like a letter 
by a servant,” none of these things will be missing. Thousands 


_of people “will defile before the Emperor, crying at the top of 


their voices, but he will have an attitude full of modesty and 
majesty ; his gestures will say ‘Enough’; his smile will say 
‘More.’” But the blood of the sturdy republican grows hotter 
as he goes on, and he begins to exchange this sharp and 
stinging banter for a ferocious invective, more sharp and 
stinging still. From this bitter ridicule of the critics he advances 
to the design of the author. The criminal who publishes an elabo- 
rate apology for his crime commits a second crime more heinous 


present, the justification of it oppresses the future. Such an 
apology is “the coup état in morals, the creation of disorder, 
injustice systematized, the organization of evil, the promulgation 
of non-law, the proscription of truth, the definitive deteat of public 
reason, the general rout of ideas, an intellectual Actium.” This 
is “the real crowning of an edifice of villany and infamy.” The 
book of Augustus is “his life elevated into an example, his 
ambition made — his will formulated into law; it is the 
code of malefactors and the bible of villains.” The wretch who 
assassinates you makes a sermon to you on assassination, and then 


_ asks your opinion of his little composition. ‘ Yes, your sincere 
opinion upon the form and spirit; your political and literary 


opinion, for he is an artist and a good fellow, and he wants to 
know your opinion on his work.” Still, Gallio hints, it may 
be worth while to discuss with tus points of , 
numismaties, or archeology. Labienus is inexorable. Peuple 
like Augustus, in spite of all they may say, feel that they are 
under the ban of society, “They have lett it by a crime, and 
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they wish to return to it by a ruse.” The whole object of his life 
is to curry favour with honest folks. For this he is = to 
assume any disguise; he will go anywhere to recover his lost 
honours; and may be seen begging, crowned mendicant as he is, 
begging esteem from door to door. At last Labienus becomes 
breathless and almost incoherent with fury. ‘ This last struggle,” 
he shrieks out, “ this last struggle of Cesar with the opinion that 
is overwhelming him, has something lugubrious and comic about 
it, like the last grimace of a criminal on the gallows, or the smile 
of the gladiator who wishes to die with grace.” “This book of 
Cesar is the toilette of the condemned, the coquetry of the last 
day.” “He dares in a preface to address questions to the reader, 
but it is the lictor who will reply.” . 

It is certainly not surprising that the police should have 
violently suppressed so tremendous an onslaught. If there is to 
be any suppression, one cannot wonder that this should be 
thought a fitting case on which to exercise it. Of all the 
literary attacks which have ever been made upon the Em- 
peror, this may fairly be considered the most pungent and 
venomous. Even Mr. Kinglake’s biting invective is less efficient 
than M. Rogeard’s peculiarly stinging sarcasms. _ Politically, the 
ruler may feel his position to be impregnable, but the bitter con- 
tempt of Labicnus for the literary powers of Augustus, and for the 
expected fulsomeness of his eritics, can scarcely fail to mortify the 
vanity of the author. In face of the awe with which, on their 
own confession, M. de Sacy and one or two other journalists have 
turned over the pages of the Emperor's book, the blast of fresh 
air from the proscribed — is urgently needed. It shows 
that not all the power and thought which makes French literature 
so great is bowed down before the false gods of despotism and 
hero-worship. The Emperor's book, if left unopp except by 
“ kneeling controversy, and grovelling rhetoric, and epigrams that 
tickle,” might perhaps have been justly called the intellectual 
Actium, the definitive victory over public reason, But the 
vigour of Labienus, and the eagerness with which it is sought 
efter, may be taken as strong proofs that there are still some in the 
land who refuse to think a solemn and windy Cesarism the highest 
of political creeds. The coup d'état may be, as our sublime moral 
instructor, the 7%mes, maintains that it is, justified by twelve years’ 
success. But it would be a very evil prospect not only for ? en 
but for Europe if the principles of the coup d'état were to be 
generally accepted without emphatic protest. 


THREE HUNDRED A YEAR. 


HE gratifying fact has been announced that before long the 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners will be able to raise the stipends 
of all clergymen whose parishes have a certain population to the 
minimum of three hundred a year. Of course this is in some 
respects very pleasing. It isimpossible to deny that three hundred 
pounds is in general a better thing than one hundred and fifty, 
and that most clergymen in charge of a large parish would 
decidedly give it the preference. It is therefore pleasant to think 
that some of the most deserving men in the kingdom are about 
to receive what to them is a considerable boon. Indeed, if the 
additional salaries had spontaneously sprung out of the earth, it 
would be a cause for unmixed gratification. And although the 
distribution of the funds has not been determined by natural 
causes, but by the freewill of a Commission, we do not know that 
their action could have been materially ditierent. After making 
the Bishops thoroughly comfortable in their palaces, the Com- 


missioners must inevitably attend to the wants of the working- . 


clergy. The demand for that special order of parson which costs 
just three hundred a year is too pressing not to enforce satisfac- 
tion, and it would have required a stronger grasp than that 
of the most independent Commission to oat back any 

of their cake. They were morally compelled to cut it, into 
equel slices and serve it out all round. They could not even pick 
out a few plums for prizes to the best boys. The days for the 
growth of sinecures, as we are constantly reminded, are gone by 
for ever. We can only watch with a jealous care over those that 
remain, and try to postpone as long as possible the inevitable 
scramble which will one day scatter them amongst the multitude. 
There are still a few posts whose merits are roughly summed up 
in vulgar estimation by saying that they return a great deal of pay 
for v7 little work. Those only can value them properly who can 
properly compare the beautiful with the useful, and who can ad- 
mire a Dean or a Head of a House as an exquisite work of art, though 
he does not satisfy the Spurgeonic test of preaching a thousand ser- 
mons in a thousanddays. Bishops have ee since been hopelessly 
vulgarized ; they have sunk from gorgeous prelates into hardworked 
and not overpaid men of business; instead of sitting above the 
thunder, are kept fully employed in stormg up their little dues 
of wheat and wine and oil. If the same fate is to overtake those 
who in lower positions have contrived to find safe nooks of refuge, 
we may at least observe the process, and note certain evils which 
accompany some undeniable advanta: 

The action of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners merely raises 
the inferior limit of clerical salaries; or, at most, it leaves the 
eminences as they were, and, instead of allowing future accumu- 
lations to exalt those already in exalted stations, spreads them 
over the general level. But, in fact, it falls in with a general 
tendency to disturb the former proportion between the prizes and 
the blanks. The old harrowing stories of respectability in ev- 
tremis are to disappear. We are to have no more of those clergy- 


men who used to get into difficulties in uence of maintaining 
a wife and eight children, and a decent position in society, upon a 
hundred a year. The creed which defied Malthus, and relied 
upon the opinion that when Providence brought mouths into the 
world it poy sete a way of filling them, will not be so severely 
tested as of old. Every cle: will be able to rise to a station 
of at least seedy respectability. If his coat cannot conform to the 
newest ecclesiastical pattern, it will in future not be out of 
elbows. He will be able, in the ex ive Yankee slang, to be 
at least a “one-horse” parson. ‘There will be an immense 
number of posts for gentlemen thus hovering on the outskirts of 
decent appearances. Every such scheme as the Bishop of London's 
fund inevitably creates a demand for them. When a sudden 
extension of Church activity is demanded, we must of course get 
clergymen as cheap as possible. Their salaries have to be fixed 
near that magical limit of three hundred a year upon which enthu- 
siastic reformers of society have proclaimed that it is possible to 
maintain a family, A very extensive series of experiments will 
be soon instituted in the Church to elucidate this interesting point. 
A good many nr erges will be solving the problem, what is the 
maximum family that can be supported on hundred pounds 
with the minimum of indis ble clerical decency? Thus a far 
larger proportion than formerly of the whole body of clergymen 
will consist of persons in this neutral stage, above actual want 
and not quite up to competence. There will be a swarm of incum- 
bents something better than a curate, a little higher than a 
scripture-reader, And, at the same time, the number of men in a 
superior station is rigidly limited. No salaries can expand beyond a 
certain limit. Canonrieshave been cut down, and bishops confined 
to the strictest limits. The whole course of affairs tends to generate 
a dead level of general tability—a somewhat wider margin 
between the parson and the workhouse, but an increase in the 
number of rank and file out of all proportion to the increase in 
commanding officers. 

Some of the consequences are obvious. The worldly induce- 
ment to take orders is of course diminished. Every one knows 
that endowments are made more attractive by the application of 
the lottery principle. To a young man of the least ambition three 
hundred a year is simply no attraction whatever. Ten such posts 
would h , by their own unaided charms, induce a single first- 
class man at the University to qualify himself for the appointment ; 
if the ten were melted into one, they would probably attract as 
many competitors for the single prize. On the other hand, there 
is a class to whom three hun a year is a considerable induce- 
ment. Those excellent but illiterate clergymen who have crept, 
and intruded, and climbed into the fold through the various back- 
doors now thrown open, would come in shoals. The respectability 
which hedges about a clergyman, the right to wear a white tie and 
a black coat without being mistaken for a waiter, is of course a 
great attraction to a certain class of society. Sydney Smith 
pictured the respectable baker driving t Northumberland 
House, and knowing that his little muffin-faced son had not 
the smallest chance of getting in among the Percies; but, when 
he reached St. Paul’s Churchyard, his thoughts were changed—it 
was not impossible that his little penny roll might be introduced 
into that splendid oven. Little “Crumpet” might be, of course, 
attracted by the possibility of such a magnificent prize; but as a 
rule he would be in the race by men of more educational 
advantages. When, however, a vast number of petty appoint- 
ments are thrown open, they will be all in Crumpet’s way; 
Crumpets will come from the four winds of heaven, and those 
who have more ambition will be afraid of being lost in a whirl- 
wind of Crumpets. There will be such a rush as takes place 
amongst the small fry when a handful of crumbs is cast into the 
water; but the heavier fish will be unmoved. The tendency is 
thus to throw a large of the duties of the Church 
into the hands of men of a lower social rank. Oxford and 
Cambridge will be — by St. Bees and King’s Col- 
lege. The duties will doubtless be discharged after a fashion. 
Any one who can read and write can get through the tasks 
that a clergyman must necessarily perform; and it does 
not follow of necessity that the present standard of excellence 
in sermons need be sensibly lowered. Commonplace talked 
by one of the Crumpet race is only one degree worse than com- 
monplace talked by a socially superior class. 

It is not, however, necessary to prove formally the advantage 
of attracting into the Church as many as possible of our most 
highly educated youth. The distribution of ecclesiastical emolu- 
ments is, ind only one amongst several determining causes. 
If tests of doctrine were im: which shocked educated men, 
they might be effectually deterred from taking orders; but of 
that, of course, there can be now no — The only way in 
which we can directly act upon the disposition of young men to 
undertake clerical duties is by a redistribution of incomes. Per- 
haps no more per to zeal could be hit upon than a 
plausible scheme for giving a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work, and buying labourers for the lowest price at which they can 
be obtained in the market. Even if all the clergy were reduced to 
apostolic poverty, and the ions of purple and fine linen 
entirely given ih the result would scarcely be so depressing. 
A youthful which is stimulated by absolute poverty 
is cooled by the offer of ‘three hundred a year. There 
will be always some candidates for a bond fide martyrdom; 
some ——— are pleased by the prospect of locusts 
and wild honey, and raiment of camel’s hair; but the semi- 
martyrdom of living’ in the style of a small shopkeeper is not 
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very enticing. The man who —— real hardships obtains a 
certain compensation; he has the pleasure of extorting from his 
congregation the respect due to self-denial; a clergy which is 
thoroughly ill paid is sure to have a certain proportion of zealots 
in its ranks, and to exercise a powerful spiritual authority over a 
small class of admirers, It may repel men of ability by its 
bigotry and narrowness, but it offers to them all the temptations 
of power. They will be credited, in place of salary, with the 
virtue of disinterestedness, which most men can appreciate. But 
though every man appreciates the merit of doing work for no pay 
at all, few men appreciate the merit of working on half-pay. To 
the great mass of the congregation the clergyman does not seem 
to suffer any me and therefore does not gain any credit, 
by living upon three hundred a year. He is only becoming like 
his hearers; he is on a level with most of his flock; and 
he has, therefore, neither the prestige of dignified wealth 
nor the praise due to asceticism. Such a place has no attrac- 
tions for a clever youth. It attacks neither the prosaic 
nor the imaginative side of his nature. It offers neither glory 
nor substantial reward. Of course, his sense of duty may be 
gratified; but a desire to do one’s duty is not generally an 
overpowering passion at the age of twenty-three. When you have 
diifted into a place where there is nothin else to console you, 
you may find some consolation in the regular discharge of duty ; 
but no one wishes to get into such a place if he can help it. 

If the prizes, of which there still remain a fair number in the 
Church, were abolished, it is probable that, with rare exceptions, 
no man in a position to receive a University education would 
think of taking orders, The discharge of clerical duties would be 
loft to the lowest section of the middle classes. As the inevitable 
tendency of our preseut policy seems to be the strict limitation of 
the prizes, combined with an immense increase of the inferior 
places, we are gravitating towards such a conclusion. ‘he transfer 
of duties from the higher to the lower class is not, indeed, likely to 
be soon, if ever, completed. So long as bishoprics and deaneries 
remain, some men of ability will enter the competition for such 
agreeable prizes. Moreover, the extension of the scholastic pro- 
fession tends, in some degree, to counteract the process. Many of 
the most distinguished men at the Universities take orders simply 
to qualify themselves for scholastic preferment. But, for the present, 
it can hardly be doubted that the prevailing tendency is to draw 
~ clerical supplies from a continually lower level. We can only 

ope that means will be found of counteracting these evils when 
they become more generally conspicuous. 


THE POLITICAL ICARUS. 


TF\HE world is reminded from time to time of the fate of the 

unhappy youth in ancient fable who, in attempting to fly with 
wings contrived by a too ingenious father, fell into the sea and 
perished miserably. All would have been well had he not got 
too near the sun, which melted the wax that served to fasten the 
wings on to his shouldets. Like Icarus, Lord Amberley was sup- 
ported for a time above the heads of mortal men by the wings 
with which his father’s reputation supplied him ; and if L had been 
only moderately cautious, nobody might ever have found out that 
his exaltation was not in any way due to his own natural powers. 
But, with the rashness of youth, he ventured too close to the con- 
suming heat of Yorkshire politics, the artificial fastening almost 
instantly melted away, and the unfortunate young man has fallen 
stunned and disfigured down to the earth. The spectacle may 
be a warning to parents not to encourage their political 
fledgelings to leave the nest too soon. To treat a lad us if he 
were a man is downright unkindness. The premature bestowal 
of a tailed coat has often inflicted the most serious injury on 
the youthful mind; and the first speech of Lord Amberley’s 
that the papers condescend to report closely resembles in its 
moral effects the first tailed coat or the first ball. The ela- 
borate report of the respectable ge essay which Lord Amberley 
solemnly declaimed two months ago before the electors of 
Leeds was his oe People naturally supposed, az he had 
expressed a number of opinions which it was thought worth 
while to print in the newspapers, that he really understood 
and adhered to them. The victim of this ruinous publicity may 
very justly complain. The boy who has only been accustomed to 
children’s parties requires a little practice before he can acquit 
himself with perfect credit at more important festivities; and it 
was curiously indiscreet in the reporters to call universal attention 
to a young gentleman who had for the first time ventured out 
from the comfortable obscurity of the Cambridge Union into 
the glare of Leeds electioneering. Nobody, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, attached any value to Lord Amberley’s opinions in them- 
selves, but everybody is interested to know how far the sons of 
eminent statesmen inherit the qualities of their fathers. Plain 
men thought that Lord Amberley’s prize essay evinced a credit- 
able aptitude for reproducing the notions of one or two political 
theorists, a priggishness which long experience might soften into 
manly gravity, and an amount -confidence which might 
possibly be justifiable in a man who had acquired it by a life of 
power and success. More enthusiastic souls could scarcely express 


their admiration for one who, though so young, yet perceived so’ 


clearly that there are men “ coming to their seat in the House of 
Lords simply by hereditary right, not fitted for such a seat,” and 
that “persons who cannot be said to have any political convic- 
tions, whose range of political ideas is within narrow 


limits, obstruct the legislation of the country.” It was gratifyi 
to discover, in an age of political lethargy, one candidate at least 
who could maintain the necessity of members of the Legislature 
having firm political convictions, and who was himself poor 
persuaded of the truth of his own principles. There was somethin 
sublime in the self-abnegation with which the son of an ear 
inveighed against “ the artificial distinctions created by society,” 
and in the lofty fearlessness with which he invited “violent 
changes in the constitution.” The people who were so enthu- 
siastic about all this a few days are now in a violent passion. 
The moment the gentle heat of cross-examination was applied, 
the wings began to flap with suspicious weakness, and ually 
collapsed. until they finally fell off. The angelic and soaring 
Radical, brilliant with universal suffrage and the rights of man, lay 
floundering about in the slough of Toryism, besmirched with the 
— heresy that one man is not necessarily as good as another 
after all. 

The oy Sete between Lord Amberley and other young 
men who begin a public career with conceited notions that the 
rest of mankind are all wrong is the readiness which he has dis- 
ae both in abandoning and resuming them. A stubborn 

elief in themselves is the most ordinary characteristic of youthful 
eee ath aud perhaps it is one of the most respectable, 
cause it is more or less an evidence of earnestness. It is difficult 
to conjecture what belief in himself, what intellectual self-respect, 
r Lord Amberley can retain after the ane exhibition of 
ast week. He cannot be blamed for recanting the doctrines of his 
prize essay. Everybody knew that, sooner or later, he would 
discover their hollowness. Perhaps it was ex that he would 
ublish it, with a preface to explain that he did not mean what he 
said. He chose a bolder course, and, amid “ dead silence,” 


imed to his marvelling listeners that he could not promise to - 
vote for the Bill which he had on the former occasion rather con- - 


temptuously patronized. Though somewhat rapid, the conversion 
so far was not very amazing. It was not till the next day that the 
mischief of exposing persons who have not reached years of 
political discretion to the responsibilities of grown-up —_ 
was most painfully exhibited. Although on the Wednesday 
he had repeatedly refused to say that he was to su 
Mr. Baines's Bill, on Thursday he explicitly asserted, “ It 
always been my intention, and is my intention at the pre- 
sent moment, that, if 1 should be to the House of Com- 
mons, I would support Mr. Baines’s Bill.” A man who has so 
Celiberate and confirmed a purpose must have strange notions 
of common sense if, on an occasion where the announcement 
of his purpose would be particularly proper, he refuses to say 
more than that “probably he might” do this or that. Why 
should Lord Amberley have been so careful to point out reasons 
why he could not vote for the 6/. franchise, when it was his 
intention to vote for it all the time? But even this was not the 
most fatuous of his vacillations. On the Wednesday he declared 
it “impossible for any one not living himself among the work- 
ing-classes, not being in familiar relation with them, and not 
actually knowing personally the 6/. householders, to say whether 
they are persons who ought to be admitted to the suffrage.” On 
the next night, within twenty-four hours of this assertion, he 
expressed his willingness to vote for the admission of the 
six-pounders to the franchise, and the reason which he 
gave for it was even more remarkable than the mere 
rapidity of his conversion. “I have been to-day,” he said, 
“in some of this town, visiting the houses of those who 
would be admitted under Mr. Baines’s 62. franchise, and they ap- 
peared to me to be very respectable and excellent people, and 
such as I should heartil 'y welcome as an addition to the list of 
electors.” The most spiteful and unscrupulous caricaturist would 
scarcely haye ventured on such a parody of what an aristocrat 
means by “familiar relations with the working-classes.” The 
candidates for Eatanswill who shook hands with the twenty 
artisans washed for the purpose, and kissed the same number of 
plebeian babies, might as well have talked about the knowledge 
they had gained of the labourin ulation. The working-man 
has a many hardships to endure in these days of philanthropy 
and regeneration, but the fearfully strenuous endeavours to “ raise ”’ 
him and “get at” him no doubt rank in his mind among the most 
intolerable nuisances of his position. The Leeds artisan must have 
been rather puzzled to know how Lord Amberley had discovered 
his “respectability and excellence,” and to guess the pro- 
cess by which he had inferred the general fitness of all 
61. householders for the suffrage. It is possible even that 
some of the more rebellious of this hard-headed body may have 
looked upon the youthful lord’s patronizing admission that there 
were respectable and excellent persons among them as a piece of 
a presumption. The labourer often objects, just as 
vehemently as a viscount might, to one of these domiciliary visits 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether he is respectable and 
excellent, or not. The persecuted artisan, after patient endurance 
for many years of ladies who visited him with tracts and questions 
about his soul, at length 
rather hard that no sooner has philanthropy let him alone than 
the old ladies are replacec by young noblemen who want to see 
the nature and habits of the creature. Why should the fact of 
living in a six-pound house e a man toa philosophic or 
sociological visit from uninvited lords, or to a still more ex- 
asperating encomium of one’s respectability and excellence? And 
even in five-pound houses Lord Amberley found who 
“ he was not prepared to say were not perfectly fitted to be added 
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to the list of e1ectors” ; so that, if a 5/. franchise or anything else 
down to manhood suffrage were proposed, he would be bound to 
vote for it, lest he should exclude some respectable and excellent 
person. Under these circumstances, it is difficult tosee why he is 
so angry because he has been accused of believing in universal 


It is absurd, however, to criticize Lord Amberley seriously. 
Such a picture of mental chaos is not often presented to the 
public gaze. He was asked whether he was in favour of capital 
punishment. “ It is contended by some,” he replied, “ that that 

ishment is necessary for the prevention of murder, but I am 
unable to say positively whether that ment is conclusive; so 
far as my present opinion is concerned, I should be against the 
continuance of the punishment.” Would he vote for the ballot? 
“ He was unable positively to declare that he thought the friends 
of the ballot had proved their case. . . . It was a doubtful ques- 
tion, and he was not prepared to say that he should vote against 
the ballot.” And, after more wavering, he wound up by saying 
that he thought the best thing would be for each constituency to 
decide for itself. With reference to the Permissive Bill, “ it is pos- 
sible that on further consideration I might be in favour of it, but at 
the present moment I see some objections to it.” What did he think 
of the Masters and Workmen’s Act? “ At present he was unac- 
quainted with its provisions, but he would it, and then perhaps 
he should be able to give an opinion.” The one question which 
Lord Amberley rly clutched at as safe ground for his trem- 
bling steps was, whether he would vote for the su pression of 
cabs for voters. This is the single grand principle which he has 
firmly aeaped. The candidate ought not to pay for the elector’s 
cab, and this is the sum of Lord Amberley’s ol political 
beliefs. And nobody would have thought much the worse of Lord 
Amberley in consequence, but for the position he has assumed. 
Nobody expects from youths fresh from college any very settled 
or mature political creed, but this is no reason why they should 
thrust their pomposity and empty sententiousness into the face of 
all the wan iy rd Amberley’s entire want of distinct convic- 
tions, and his feeble staggerings to and fro, are not seriously 
culpable ; only people cannot he Joong | of his description of 
those members of the House of Lords “who have no political 
education worthy of the name, who cannot be said to have 
any political convictions, and cannot be said, either for their 
talents or for any other reason, to be fitted for the exercise 
of the great privilege of sitting in the House of Lords.” Lord 
Amberley’s political education proves to be so complete, his 
political convictions so decided, and his talents so practical, that 
one cannot help admiring the genuine modesty, taste, and good 
sense which underlie this graceful invective against the order of 
which he is so wonderful a representative. Perhaps too much atten- 
tion has been given to the display of weakness and vacillation 
made by such candidates as Lord Amberley and Captain 
Grosvenor. Still people may be pardoned for amusing themselves 
with the little dogs who stray into the course just before the 
Derby comes off. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL. 


HE Earl of Clarendon, who, on account of the eminenti 
Parisian accent with which he can pronounce the Fren 

language, was a Chairman of the Commission for inquir- 
ing into the studies and discipline of the English Public Schools, 
has just laid before the House of Lords a Bill which may be 
supposed to embody all that he considers necessary and expedient 
for their reform. The introduction uf some such measure was 
expected with a considerable degree of interest by the public, 
with anxiety by all persons who considered that a wise reform 
was possible, with undisguised suspicion by those who believed 
that no possible reform could be wise. The Eton authorities were 
divided between sorrow for the wickedness of the Commissioners 
and pity for their ipeees. They naturally felt that, as the 
organization of Eton had been pronounced, by competent observers, 
to resemble in many of its features the British Constitution, it de- 
served to be approached with the kind of reverent criticism which 
debars too close an examination of details. Fortunately for the 
public, the Commissioners themselves were not disposed to share in 
the opinion that perfection is to be attributed axiomatically to any 
institution at the outset of an inquiry into its character. The 
recommendations which they made in the case of all the schools were 
received with general favour by those interested in the subject. Some 
of their rp amore such as those which related to the compulsory 
adoption of new studies, were considered to be at present not wholly 
practicable, however desirable they might be in theory; and there 
was one reform in particular which was universally condemned— 
that of the increased numbers, and representative character as 

literature and science, recommended for the governin 

bodies. It became the duty of the Government to bring in a Bi 
this Session for the reform of the Public Schools in more or less 
accordance with the report of the Commission. The Bill was pre- 
pees and it is now before the public. It is introduced in the 
pper House, ——s because it has least chance of being 
carried there ; and Lord Clarendon, who knows French so well, 
and ‘some of whose relatives have once been at a public school, 
is chosen to introduce it. When we have said a few words on the 
, and on those upon 
which the present measure is based, it will be understood why we 
offer it as our humble opinion that the sooner the Bill is discussed, 


condemned, and rejected, the better will be the chance of yet 
obtaining a real and effective reform. 

The position of Eton is at present this. There is a Provost, who 
has, if be chooses, almost unlimited control, and who is departing 
from the traditions of his office if he ever exercises it in any other 
than a conservative direction. There is a Head-master who can 
influence the Provost to reforms, if he chooses; and whom no in- 
ducement in this world will ever tempt to do so. There is a staft 
of masters, of various shades of opinion and various d of 
attainments—al], however, Eton men—who are scarcely ever 
assembled for oe a at all, and never assembled for 
the purpose of welcoming their advice. There are half a dozen 
Fellows, whom not even their warmest friends would declare to be 
of any use to Eton. There is a College which is industrious, and 
consists of seventy boys; and there is a School which is idle 
of seven of are forms an 
classes of progressive s' ignit, examinations to 
test the merits of sal’ Gs 
in their forms in accordance with their attainments, nor re- 
ceive advan for the merits which the examinations show. 
There are mathematical assistant-masters, who are considered as 
inferior animals, and a French master who, socially speaking, can _ 
just be perceived by the naked eye. There are abominations of 
“ leaving-money,” i ities of discipline, deficiencies of appli- 
ances for teaching, which everybOdy is well aware of, and which it 
is nobody’s business to reform. There is an affectionateness of 
disposition among the Fellows, and a delightful readiness to hel 
the second cousins of any of their number to lucrative posts, which 
it is refreshing to the best feelings of our nature to contemplate, 
but hardly consistent with the prosaic character of the century to 
allow. There is in the Athens a system of succession to 
livings, which no Phocion has ever risen to frown upon, and which 
it needs a whole Parliament of Phocions to abolish. Such is the 
organization of a place of education which, in virtue of its well- _ 
trained collegers, stands highest of all in the list of academical 
honours, and which, thanks to some happy traditions, and to the 
energies of many of its staff, is, in spite Hi all its faults, so splendid 
a training-school for youth that no apology is needful for discussing 
the — of Eton reform as the topic naturally prominent when 
a Public School Act is presented to Parliament. 

It will be allowed, and it has indeed been everywhere em- 
era declared, that some improvements at Eton are necessary. 

e turn to the Bill which professes to contain them. Whether 
or not Lord Clarendon has consulted his colleagues in the Commis- 
sion on the principles of his measure, we cannot tell; but it is 
difficult to conceive that the Re and the Bill can have pro- 
ceeded from the same hands. ill it be believed that, of the 
heads of reform which we have suggested as desirable, not one is 
either directly or indirectly touched by the Bill? Parliament is 
neither asked to interfere itself in these matters, nor to appoint, 
or petition the Crown to appoint, any board which shalt have 
authority to interfere. By a fatal perversity, the provisions of 
the Bill are almost solely di towards the accomplishment of 
that one particular change which, as we represented above, has - 
been unanimously condemned by all those who are interested 
in the management of schools. Lord Clarendon is of opinion 
that school-reform will be at once an accomplished fact if 
the governing bodies are doubled in number, and contai 
in some small proportion, gentlemen distinguished in science 
literature. Now, in the first place, it may be well doubted whether 
so small a means for the accomplishment of so great an end has 
ever been seriously suggested since the days of Mrs. Partington’s 
memorable broom, In the second place, the notion of the studies 
of a school being directed towards science in the proportion 
of two-twelfths, because two out of twelve of its governors are 
scientific men, is crotchety almost to childishness. Dr. Temple, an 
ardent advocate of an admixture of science in education, was the 
first to protest loudly against the om ye The scientific men 
would tive two alternatives before them. They might either 
administer their trust as practical men of the world, in which case 
they need not have been scientific; or they might be tempted to 
endeavour to justify their appointment by constant interference in 
the direction of their favourite pursuit, than which nothing 
more vexatious could be imagined. Whether a large committee 
succeeds in managing a trust more successfully than a small one, 
must of course be a matter of ore ; but that the things taught at 
schools must be regulated, not by the public opinion of the day or the 
course of study atthe Universities, but by the presence in the board 
of directors of a tiny element of each cular intellectual develop- 
ment, is a fancy the merits of which it would really be a waste of 
time to discuss. The same, or much the same, may be said of © 
the suggestion—and it is in reality no more than a suggestion— 
that the governing bodies should adopt the custom of interfering — 
from time to time in the discipline and arrangements of the 
schools, The weakness of the scheme is apparent at once. If 
they interfere habitually, no good head-master will be found to — 
take office; if they do not, why bring forward a Bill to give them 
afresh the powers which, for the most part, they already possess P 
The best way of securing responsibility is to vest it in one single man; 
the best way of inducing that one man to act is by teaching him 
that he is really responsible. Leave Eton entirely to its head-_ 
master, and nothing in the way of reform will be done ; but leave 
it to its Fellows to administer in practice, and efficient government 
becomes impossible at once. 

But how enforce this responsibility ? How provide that routine 
shall not override considerations of practical gain? We have but 
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little doubt as to the answer to be given to the question. When- 
ever Parliament interferes, let it interfere effectually and in 
earnest. It ie far from desirable that the great schools should be 
perpatoally examined and reported upon; but when abuses are 
‘ound to exist, it is trifling with the question to bring in a Bill to 
enable the authorities to deal with them themselves at their leisure. 
Lord Derby has declared his belief that the schools will of their 
own free will adopt many of the my peng s of the Report. Lord 
Derby is.a very ro Doar e believer if his hopes extend to Eton. 
We can state in half-a-dozen lines what improvements have been 
made in the Eton system during the past year. One living has 
been offered to, and not accepted by, the clerical assistant masters. 
French is taught to about a third of the school, at the expense 
chiefly of geograpay. One new mathematical master has been 
appointed on a system according to which his salary will be 
virtually paid by the classical masters. We believe that this is 
absolutely all. No change has been made with re to the chapel 
arrangements, the council of assistants, the restriction of their choice, 
the school charges, the unequal distribution of profits, the useless 
distinetion of College and Oppidans, the promotion of boys by 
merit, the andy of “history or science, the succession to livings, 
the amount of work in form. Is it, then, seriously supposed 
that the addition to the Fellows of five Eton men of the old ways 
of thinking, and three gentlemen to be appointed by the Crown, 
will give rise to results which the unanimous public voice has 
thus far failed to produce? The measure of Lord Clarendon is 
neither more nor less than a scheme for leaving Eton reform in 
the hands of Eton Toryism. 
To us, who have no interest in the question beyond the public. 
to be gained from ean improvement of teaching in the 
gueatest of English schools, it seems that Eton men should 
not have taken up the matter more zealously and more generally 
than they have done. For those who are anxious for real im- 
rovements, the right course seems to us to be plain enough. 
them use all their energies for the defeat of the present Bill, 
which as long as it lasts is simply @ measure of obstruction. 
Let them then petition Parliament for an Executive Commission, 
as was proposed at the meeting of old Etonians held on Wednes- 
day last. It is hard to see amy reason why a course which 


- succeeded admirably with the Universities should not be tried 
the schools. 


with Let the Crown appoint new Commissioners, 
with power to receive and pronounce upon any fresh statutes 
framed by the goveming bodies of the eehool, and to rejeet 
them if unsatisfactory. Let them be authorized, in case 

i statutes should not be presented to them by 
the end of next year, to frame them at once themselves; and let 
statutes so accepted or so framed have the force of law. What 
better way can be found of dealing with the question than this— 
or rather what other way can be found which will in reality deal 
with it at all? So y must make the necessary changes 
and as the Eton authorities certainly will not do it, it remains 
that it should be done for them. It is not likely that such a 
Commission would be unduly stern in enforcing an unpopular 
code. The chief danger would be that they might yield too 
easily to the religio loci, the historic traditions, the lofty | ay wae 
beneath which all abuses find so ready a shelter. As for the 
other schools, if they need reform, the same machinery would 
bring it to them ; and if they are in that happy state of organization 
which leaves no changes to be desired, they would have nothing 
to fear from a Commission which would never be supported by 
public opinion if it went beyond its natural function of abolishing 
obvious abuses and enforcing necessary reforms. 


THE PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


its and it may be that it has 
vi re of 1 


to present the grandest opportunity of building a capital, but what 
is Eilea the Anglo-Saxon principle of every man for himself pre- 


general effects, and of appreciating the influence of what may be 
Called, the, of the neightouthood. Th 


question that a power of grouping, the gift of foresight, skilful 
adaptation to distant and even pated altogether | 
in our recent architecture. It is one of Wren’s unapprecia’ 
excellences that, while building his churches in the midst of 
low and mean houses, he foresaw the present day of six-storied 
warehouses. The steeple of Bow Church was almost propheti- 
cally designed for the London of the nineteenth century; and 
when Chambers threw up the river front of Somerset 
House on an immense block of basement, he must have antici- 
pated the days of the Thames Em This is pre- 
cisely what Barry did not do when he built the Palace of 
Parliament on the very lowest line of the lowest bank of 
the river; and Mr. Seott, compelled by the obstinacy of Lord 
Palmerston to work in an uncongenial style, has sueceeded in de- 
stroying, by the horizontal line of his unfortunate Public Offices, 
that fine group of spires and towers which ought to meet the eye 
at the end of Waterloo Place. What Westminster might have been, 
with the Houses of Parliament raised to the height of the Thames 
quays, and with what Mr. Scott intended for the Downing Street. 
Offices grouping with the Abbey and the Victoria Clock 
Towers, it is now too late to imquire, except as an illustration 
of fact that, when we a chance of 
a mistake, or compassing an unexpected success, in art, we deli- 

throw it ee Whenever, therefore, a lucky occasion 
offers itself for the architectural improvement of London, the dark 
experience of the past almost necessitates the expectation of 
another dismal failure, It is with an uncomfortable feeling that 
we foreeast the impending probability of the misuse of another 
noble oppertunity. 

We have now two great schemes before us. One is the Thames 
| Embankment—or, as it ought to be called, the Thames Quay, 
| seeing that it is composed of For ig of earthworks; the 
| other is the new Palace of Justice, as, after the manner of 
| the French, it seems that the combined Law Courts are to be 
| called. As to the Quay, the architecture of it seems to be rele- 
| luck. It is designed, if there is any 
| esign in it, by engineers; and modern engineers worship ugliness 

and unsightliness as a peculiar and private divinity. It would be 
beneath the dignit; a civil engineer to produce a structure 
| which should not offend against all the artistic proprietics, and it is 
| thought ne in Great George Street that all tubular bridges 
_ and girders should defy every sense of beauty. Nor are we likely 
_tofind in the delegates of the St. Pancras Vestry or the Metro- 
litan Board of Works an authority in art capable of turning the 

| Quays, which unfortunately the Board was empowered to con- 
| struct, into an artistic success, The future of that great work, which 
Wren designed but was not itted to commence, is now 
a matter of serious and instant apprehension. We trust that it 
will not be for nothing, or less than nothing, that London has for 
two centuries been baulked of a river view which even third-rate 
Continental cities can boast of. But we have our misgivings. It 
has been decided, or we suppose it will be decided, on economical 
considerations, that the Courts of Justice are not to fringe the 
Thames. But we had almost better be without the new Quays if 
they are to be relieved by the charming vistas of Surrey Street 
'and Cecil Street, or if the river frontage is to be disposed of by 
building leases, in which enterprising surveyors may rival 
each other in constructing specimens of caprice and ignorance. 
Unless the Embankment is completed by an architectural en- 
semble of some consistent character—and Chambers and the 
Brothers Adam were alive to this great necessity, and actually 
rovided for it in Somerset House and in the Adelphi Terrace—we-: 

better have been without the Embankment. 


The Courts of Justice present a subject. of even more serious 
misgivings. Who is to decide on the and the artist? Is it 
to be left of Works? We all 


a of the duty of providing for them, has an architect 
for his b 


the Carey-street site, as it is called, shall be decided upon, 
of a Prime Minister's ob- 


| 
} 
j AT London, like the Jewish nation, has had | know, from the hateful —— of the Public Offices, what 
‘ i | this would come to. Lord Palmerston would again interfere 
the and, with the high-handed contempt of ignorance, would 
: = ‘was its happiest day of promise, 1¢ hour and the ma ied | repeat the inanities which he has forced Mr. Scott, an 
| unwilling instrument of despotism, to in Downin 
= y | Street. Or are the lawyers to have their turn? With 
A 'a shudder we remember that the Chancellor, with his. 
; 7 of private interest and local claims, The chance has not recurred, | numerous family connexions, and with his amiable and Christian 
5) grown up by a series of accidents more or less fortunate. It is the | 
fe peers mighty maze, and all without a pli. It is now too late | Temple Library does not augur toc favourably for Mr. Alexander's 
oe ‘or codifying the architecture of London, and we must be content powers to design the Courts. There is at least one great 
; with extemporized and occasional enactments made to suit emer- | success in a provincial city from which even Mr. Cowper might 
* gencies just as they happen. It is possible that what we lose in learn a lesson; and the Manchester Law Courts, approved 
Tegularity we _ in architectural picturesqueness. Atleast we not only by the favourable verdict of esthetic judgment, but 
’ =a do so did our new street architecture and the style of our | by the substantial logic of utility, might seem to present an easy 
ie ae public buildings exhibit any art at all. But, looking at the | solution of the problem of the Law Courts of London. And if 
t the City, we can only say that the Victorian architecture, as | : 
ss some would like to call it, displays the wayward fancies of | tuseness of taste to disregard the hint expressed, or rather the 
ao 4 gentlemen who too often pass off eccentricity for originality, | motif laid down, by the new buildings in Lincoln’s Inn. _ Their 
g and who, because they are certainly equal to novelties and are 
_ capable of defying recognised precedents, think themselves war- 
a ranted in showing a superb contempt for architectural principle. which, with Westminster Abbey staring him in the face, impelled 
| What may be selected as the grave defect of all recent ane Lord Palmerston to design, probably with his own hand—for we 
: tecture in London is, that it seems incapable of recognising cheerfully acquit Mr. Scott of any more than a nriinisterial 
| | share in the architectural honour—that charming structure 
| | which is now rising to disfigure for ever the Park. But we shall 
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not be surprised if what seems the inevitable lot of London should 
be repeated. We foresee dangers not only from the patrons, but 
from the professors, of architectural art. There seems to be hardly 
enough of public spirit among the architects themselves to rise 
superior to the dictations of interest, or to oppose the substantial 


‘hints of official patronage. Government employment is a 


tempting bait, and the artist is too often merged im the trades- 
man. An odd illustration of this influence of official patronage 
has been lately given, which is worth relating in connexion with 
the sidtancisdly abeyance of professional and artistic feeling when 
it comes into collision with personal interests. The Institute of 
British Architects awardsan annual medal to distinguished British 
and Foreign artists. This important honorary distinction has gene- 
rally been fairly enough bestowed. Classicists, so-called, and Goths, 
so-called, have been decorated with tolerable impartiality. Each sect 
has had its turn; and native and alien have met with due recognition. 
Cockerell and Sir C. Barry, the two Smirkes and Hardwick, Scott 
and Donaldson, Tite, and even Owen Jones, are medalists of home 
wth; while the names of Viollet le Duc, and Canina, and 
ittorff, and Le Sueur, attest the general fairness of the awards. 
The annual medalist, it appears, is recommended by the Council, 
and the Institute has hitherto at once accepted the nominee of the 
Council. In the present year the Council recommended Mr. Butter- 
dal. Who or what the architect of All Saints, St. 
Alban’s, and St. Augustine’s is, it would be impertinent to remark. 
But for the first time the recommendation of the Council has been 
set aside ; a successful ‘‘ whip” was adroitly organized, when no 
was threatened ; and Mr. Pennethorne has superseded 
r. Butterfield as the highest representative, according to the 
judgment of the Institute of Architects, of architectural skill and 
success. The grounds upon which Mr. Pennethorne was preferred 
are egregious, and have been acknowledged, not without edifying 
candour. It would be dangerous to give the medal to any one who 
practised in one particular style, especially a style so marked with 
originality and success as Mr. Butterfield’s. Besides, Mr. Butter- 
field was not addicted to the practice of popular arts; he was 
simply a student and an artist, nothing more than a mere devotee 
to what he thought to be a responsible calling, Mr. Penne- 
thorne, on the rape was a very courteous gentleman ; high in 
favour at Court and Cabinet, the official surveyor of the Board of 
Works, and much trusted by Ministers and officials. Besides, he 
had built the west front of Somerset House, and all the older 
members of the profession liked him personally very much. These 
solid ments prevailed, and the remarkable architect of 
Christ Church, Albany Street, has been preferred by the architects 
themselves, in their most responsible assembly, to the architect of 
All Saints, Margaret Street. That is to say, the British archi- 
tects think proper to honour, not the most distinguished and 
successful architect, but one who can make himself most agreeable 
to his brethren and his patrons. With these ugly facts before us, 
we should say that, unless public opinion takes the alarm in time, 
it may be found, when it is too late, that the architect of the 
Law Courts has been selected on some such grounds as those 
which have prevailed with the Institute. Mr. Waterhouse may 
have built at Manchester the best Law Courts in Europe, but then 
Mr. Pennethorne is very much liked at the Board of Works. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY MR. MADOX BROWN. 


— exhibition of works by a single artist (191 Piccadilly) 
has a marked character of distinction about it, from the dis- 
play which it affords of undeniable creative originality—that 
quality which is so evenly balanced between attractiveness and 
repulsion, according to the spectator’s frame of mind. It is 
displeasing, we might almost say odious, to the commonplace 
temperament; and even the most open and cultivated nature 
can rarely, without an effort which approaches the painful, expand 
itself, and make room for novel ideas. 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new 


‘was a motto, one would fancy, more suitable for Milton than for the 
“uncouth swain” to whom he has assigned it ; for some portion of 
original faculty must be found in the mind by which originality 
ean be effectively appreciated, as we must be unconscious poets to 
— truly with poetry. But, the effort once mate, what 
intellectual impulse can rival this in the freshness of life and 
, which it gives us? What mental pleasure can be equal to 

ts from some fountain of genius hitherto undiscovered ? 
Sir Bulwer Lytton was speaking the other night of that re- 
invigoration of the bodily frame which the “transfusion of 
blood” is said to uce. Yet, striking as the offect may be, 
this affords but a faint i of the genial power which belongs to 
transfusion of intellect. The artist whose works are now before us 
has thought proper to enable us to trace his career upwards from 
youth, apparently, to maturity. Hence his gallery contains several 
= w attest imperfect strength and unfixed pu 

is maturest work shows occasional 

high and difficult ideal at which he is aiming, there is still some- 
thing to be conquered before the elements of success which he 
largely possesses meet in perfect fusion—some quaintness to be 
submitted to rule, some phases of natural truth to be brought, it 
may be, into more harmonious subordination. We shall touch on 
these points again ; what we wish here to enforce is that Mr. Madox 
Brown’s art goes home to the mind with the penetrative power 


which belongs only to first-hand transcriptions from nature. His 
gallery startles one into the belief that we have in him an artist of 
singular truth, soundness, and originality ; whilst so strong is the 
evidence which he gives of intellectual insight at once into the spirit 
of the and of our own day, and of vividness in the i 
exhibition of character, that we must henceforth assign him one 
of the leading places among our very small but honoured company 
of genuine historical painters. 

Mr. Brown has given examples of pictures belonging to this 
class from several oes of history. William the Conqueror on the 
Field of Hastings” represents which commonly monopolizes 
the name; but we should yy class as historical “ Wycliffe 
reading his Bible to John of Gaunt, in presence of the poets 
Chaucer and Gower,” and the largest picture exhibited—a rather 
roughly-painted, but very effective and well com scene from 
the later days of Edward LIL, before whom Chaucer, standi 
high in the centre of the composition, is reciting a poem. O 
Gaunt, Chaucer’s patron, stands behind. The Black Prince, 
wasting under the mortal disease which he brought back from his 
French campaigns, is listening intently to the poet. The struggle 
between mental vigour and physical pain, giving the face an ex- 
pression of strange earnestness, is here admirable. By him appears 
the lovely face of his’ young Princess — contrasted with the 
cunning looks of Alice Perers, that highly-questionable female 
who plays so singular a part in the tragical death scenes of the great 
Edward. Many other persons of the Court are seen, and Mr. 
Brown has here given a share to beauty than his works 
generally present. Asa whole, this would form a mural decora~ 
tion of which the sole equals hitherto produced in England (if we 
except the great oil-paintings by Mr. John Cross, which are not 
exactly in point here) would the two ificent frescoes 
by Mr. Maclise at Westminster. The “ Willielmus Con- 
quistator” may, indeed, deserve to be rated higher than the 
Chaucer, both in intrinsic interest and power as a composi- 
tion; but this work the artist has not received suflicient en- 
couragement to carry beyond a careful sketch. The sound and 
well-understood painting which generally marks these pictures, 
their dramatic quality, and the force with which the scene has 
been always grasped in its central Point, when compared with the 
pos us failures and flashy Pop ities over which the trumpet 

my Pas recently blown so much, make us wince at the truth of 
M. Taine’s criticism, that, whatever art may be valued for in 
England, it is not for art’s sake. 

Subjects from the Bible do not ordinarily rank as “ historical,” 
and this is easily accounted for by the curiously conventional way 
in which they have been painted-—from the symbolism of the 
catacombs, through the monastic mysticism of the middle ages, to 
the theatrical style of later artists. But the moderu mind, as we 
have several times had occasion to point out, has now deci- 
sively set itself to the attempt at representing Scripture scenes with 
the greatest attainable fideli ity to the actual fact. ‘To this school, 
of which Mr. Holman Hunt has been hitherto the main English 
representative, Mr. Madox Brown seems to have given his full 

esion. As aman of intellect he could not do otherwise, and 

we are glad to find his abilities employed upon the side to which 
the religious tendencies of modern k assure triumph. Mr. 
Brown’s most complete Biblical subject appears to us the “ Elijah 
bringing the Widow's Son to the Mother.” The aged prophet, 
thickly robed in rich striped Arabian garments, is bearing the you 


. Even of these, the “ Hmigrants 
symptoms that, in the unusually | 1862. “Work,” the other, is the artist’s latest production. We 

| may at once say, that did not these —_ reach a remarkable 
success in the qualities displayed by 


should not have held Mr. Brown’s place amongst 


crowned with funeral flowers, swathed in his cerements, and 
| languid with re-awakened life, from the upper room. At the foot 
of the rude ladder the mother kneels in an ecstasy of passionate 
| thankfulness. The picturesqueness of this arrangement, which 
may be conjectured even from our description, is increased by the 
skilful use of details, and by the subdued brightness of the colour, 
in which the high Eastern light has been resolutely and, so far as art 
can, successfully pled with. This little scene has the sort of 
_ dramatic intensity which Giotto threw into his designs ; it seems 
to form a type. A drawing from one of the wild incidents 
recorded in “ J ” exhibits the same-singular power, to which 
| the choice of subject (Eglon stabbed by hud) may add. Mr. 
Brown's largest sacred piece, “ Christ Washing St. Peter’s Feet,” 
might, we think, be taken up again with advantage in regard to the 
| figures behind, which appear to us rather awkwardly crowded. The 
St. Peter is here the point of most success ; in expression, colouring, 
pa design this is, again, one of the figures which cannot be 
| forgotten, 


| ‘ 
_ We must pass the powerful, but unequal, “ Lear and Cordelia” 
| (which our readers may remember in the last International Exhi- 


bition), and two later‘and more tenderly coloured quasi-mediewval 


scenes (“ Sir Tristram’s Death,” and “René of Anjou”), with a 


hope that the artist will not allow his remarkable command over 
archaic picturesquenets to carry him too far, and proceed to notice 


| what, after all, has a stronger hold on our sympathies than an) 
' scene from the poets—the ee taken from modern life. One 


ving England,” was also shown in 


ose just noticed—power of 
characterization, energetic dramatic idea, mastery over human 
form, and (generally) a rich and truthful system of colour—we 

true his- 
torical painters securely maintained. It would, indeed, be 


, but an arbitrary rule which confined the painter or the poet, in his 
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the or Now what, we are convinced, will most strike visitors 
to this Gallery is that the painter not only, as above remarked, 
grasps contemporary life, but that he grasps it with an intensity 
which is very rare in any of the fine arts, He strikes home, 
where we all can measure the blow. And to do this with success 
implies, not only the man of technical ability, but the man of mind. 
This, to us at least, appears to give Mr. Brown his place—to 
be his “note,” as theologians say. Our readers may be here 
impressed with the curious analogy presented to Mr. Tennyson, 
who would not have been so ey in the more obviously poetical 
region of the Arthurian Idyl had he not been (in our judgment 
oar in the more pro gio poetical elements of “ Maud.” 
et Mr. Brown’s idea, or mental colouring, if we may pursue the 
comparison for illustration’s sake and without desiring that it 
should be pressed far, is more essentially that of Wordsworth in 
the poet’s earlier phase. His “ Work” is simply the most truth- 
fully pathetic, and yet the least sentimental, rendering of the 
dominant of English life that any of our painters have 
given us. The idea is to set forth together the “labour that is 
under the sun,” as shared in, or sought, or put aside, by rich and 
r. But for a description of the picture we shall refer our 
readers to the artist’s catalogue, which will assuredly be 
bound up and preserved by cll lovers of the curious in litera- 
ture. Only, as a sort of key to Mr. Brown’s mode of thought, 
we sup we may safely refer to the characteristic portraits 
of Mr. T. Carlyle and Mr. F. D. Maurice, who are the repre- 


‘sentatives here of intellectual and moral force ; and, in ao 


of our allusion to Wordsworth, to the group of children in the 
foreground. Here a neglected orphan girl of ten, dressed in the 
frock of some older child, which she has not had time or 

to adjust to her own proportions—an “ Alice Fell” in brief, 

but unhappily before the famous new cloak—is acting guardian to 
a little family. The baby, put into some oe mourning for its 
mother, and the child of four who is solemnly sucking a carrot by 
way of a sugar-plum, show even in the depths of poverty an 
innocent cheerfulness, a decent orderliness, such as ool vate often 


‘seen in St. Giles’s itself; and which—bespeaking, as such ap- 


pearances do, an effort of strenuous home affection such as only 
the en poor can measure in its full difficulty—are perhaps not 
less pathetic to the passer-by than the more marked exhibitions of 
human misery. “ These,” as Lamb said in his exquisite way about 
Hogarth, “are the lacryme rerum, and the sorrows by which the 
heart is made better.” Diffidently and sparely as such approxima- 
tions should be risked, we may at least — cies some 
community of genius between Mr. Brown and his mighty pre- 


r. 

Our notice is enough to suggest that a very striking exhibition 
of little suspected ee in art, alike in mt to Salley and 
ap to range and to force of representation, has been brought 

ore usin this Gallery. Beside the figure-subjects, there are some 
single heads and a series of small landscapes worth careful study. 
These all testify to the same determined attempt on the bye ym 

to put on his canvas nothing but the truth, and all the 
truth which his art can master. The detail of his execution 


-varies, we may add, in proportion to the degree in which that 


maximum is attainable. Character has been mainly aimed at in 
the portraits; absolute veracity of light in the “ Windermere,” 
“ Hayfield in Twilight,” “ Walton on the Naze,” and the other 
landscapes. Hence their singular merit in general tone. Whilst 
the intellectual and creative power of the artist must of course, 
from one point of view, be rated as the most important of his 


capacities, he shows himself aware also that the first duty of 


a painter is to be able to — Mr. Brown has empowered us, 
with a courage which has some justifiable self-confidence in 
it, to judge of his course in both directions, by fairly showing 
— of his work from youth upward. Looking now at 
e result thus exhibited as a whole, a marked and stead 

advance in thought and in execution may be deservedly noticed. 
At the same time, the un number of the elements that 
constitute high art in the strict sense, which Mr. Brown has at- 
tempted to combine, have rendered his success unequal. He will 
Pere require no critic to make him aware that, when so much 

been aimed at, the elements can with difficulty be brought into 
perfect harmony. In the vigour and success of his protest against 
the false light and false colouring, the facile sentimentalisms and 
conventionalities, to which weaker men are compelled to have 
resort, a brief lapse into crudity and quaintness, an occasional 
want of ease and of ch may be here and there remarked, 
and forgiven. The artist, as we judge from the dates affixed to 
his works, is now in the strongest years of life. We have already 
indicated the field in which, ey «4 advantage, he eminently 
deserves tg ao Let us add the expression of a hope, in 
return for the high pleasure which he has given us, that one 
lesson from the older—let us say the nobler—school of art will 
not be lost upon that Gothic imagination which, as we find 
everywhere in the art of modern Europe, has moulded, and is 
pemget upon, his productions. He shows that, in what we have 
called an intense grasp of contemporary life, he has a share in the 
“note ” of all that was best in Grecian fine wah psy. sculpture, 


and painting. We think that his t should be to add to 
Lar attemp this, 


THE HISTORY OF JULIUS CESAR.* 


WHEN the elder Dionysius sent a splendid legation to 
Olympia, with skilled rhapsodists to recite his poems to the 
aumtiel Greeks, the criticism of the multitude took a some- 


“what unfair shape. At the instigation of the great orator 


Lysias, the poems were condemned unheard, the rhapsodists were 
hissed off the field, and the rich tent of the Syracusan legation 
was destroyed and pi This was a proceeding which the 
most vehement hater of tyrants has never ventured to approve. 
The assembled worshippers of Zeus should, for the moment, have 
forgotten Dionysius the Tyrant, and have thought only of Dionysius 
the Poet. They might listen or not to his poems, but they should 
at least not have condemned them without hearing them. The 
Athenians showed a nobler spirit when they allowed the Tyrant to 
contend for the prize of nwoel in their theatre, when his plays were 
peacefully performed along with those of other competitors, and 
were rewarded, on various occasions, with the third, the second, 
and, at last, the highest prize. So, when we receive a work on 
ancient history, whose Preface is dated from the Palace of the 
Tuileries, and bears the signature of “ Napoléon,” it is the duty of 
impartial critics to deal with the performance as Dionysius was 
dealt with at Athens, and not as he was dealt with at Olympia. We 
must, as far as we can, as the Athenians did, forget the tyrant in 
the historian. We say, as far as we can, for with this particular 
work there are special difficulties. We do not know the nature 
or the subjects of the poems which Dionysius sent to Olympia. 
If he sent, in good faith and in the piety of his heart, a hymn 
in honour of Zeus, it was hard that such good intentions should 
be so cruelly frustrated. But, if the praises of Zeus were sung 
in such a way as to become the praises of Dionysius, if the binding 
and hurling to Tartarus of ancient Kronos was used to justify the 
rise of the poet to power over the ruins of Syracusan om, it 
might have been hard for an Hellenic audience to pronounce the 
same impartial judgment which they might have pronounced on 
the verses of a poet who had never overthrown an Hellenic 
commonwealth. So far, then, as the Life of Cesar and the Histo 
of Rome are here dealt with purely as historic matter, so far it 
will be easy to forget Napoleon the “Emperor,” and to think 
only of Bonaparte the historian. “But so far as we find that 
the history is written with a purpose, so far as we find the 
life of the reyes of one republic turned into an apology 
for the destroyer of another, so far it may be impossible to forget 
the words “Tuileries” and “ Napoléon” within this volume. 
Such an author, writing on such a subject, has both advantages 
and disadvantages above those who have only written history 
and have never helped to make it. A Bonaparte may be sup- 
to be able to enter into the feelings of a Ceesar, to realize 
the workings of his mind, to open to us the spectacle of a 
man’s heart who sees his country prostrate at his feet, in 
a way which cannot be looked for at the hands of historians 
who have never broken an oath, annexed a province, or destroyed 
@ constitution. He can tell us, in a way in which no other 
narrator from Plutarch to Merivale can tell us, how a man feels at 
the moment when the die is cast, and when he has made up his 
mind to draw the sword against the freedom of his country. But 
this great dramatic advantage has its countervailing disadvantages. 
Such an historian is more than committed.to an historical or 
litical theory ; he holds a brief to:defend every action of 
bis hero. In justifying his hero’s actions he is justifying his own ; 
in condemning them he feels that he himself is condemned. So, 
again, when dealing with the writings of men who play an active 
in the world, we are ready to make every reasunable allow- 
ance, to balance the practical results of their experience against some 
amount of shortcoming in merely technical-matters. But, on the 
other hand, we cannot forget that the master of France and Rome 
has appliances at his command which do not fall to the lot of 
ordinary scholars. Conflicting considerations like these it will be 
hard to keep wholly out of mind. Still we will strive, as far as we 
can, to think of the work before us, not as the oracle of any Napo- 
leonic Idea, but simply as @ contribution, ‘trom a new quarter, 
to the history of Cesar and of Rome. We will strive to deal even- 
handedsjustice, exactly as if we were dealing with the work of any 
rivate scholar—as if we were holding the balance between the 
eesar of Arnold and the Cxsar of Merivale, between the divining- 
rod of Niebuhr and the Thor's hammer of Sir George Lewis. 
Truth, however, compels us to say that the author of the 
volume before us would have done weil to avoid all competition 
with any of the great names which we have just mentioned. 
There is no royal road to geometry, and there is no “imperial” 
road to history. Perhaps we should in fairness add that the 
author himself seems to have been aware of this truth. He 
does not at all appear to have trifled with his subject. The book 
shows signs of real work, and we have no doubt that the writer 
has done his very best. But the judgment of impartial criticism 
will be that that very best — all, very poor. f the book is 
a@ summary of the dullest kind; the other half is a partisan 
pamphlet, not wholly deficient in point or vigour, but which, if 
published under an ordinary name, would have attracted little 
attention. Of historical power, of historical criticism, there is 


* Histoire de Jules César. Tome Premier. Paris: Henri Plon. 1 
History of Julius Cesar. Vol. 1. London: Cassell, Petter, & G 
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og om trace. And the book displays the last fault which 
we should have expected in such a quarter—either a singular 
or a singular contempt of all that less exalted scholars 
have done for the illustration of the subject. We should have 
expected that a scholar on a throne would have had those about 
him who could, in American phrase, keep him “ posted up” to the 
last discoveries about everything. But such does not seem to be 
the good luck of the historian who dates from the Tuileries. Once 
or twice a German scholar, Mommsen or Drumann, is referred to, 
but, strange to say, English learning is altogether passed by. The 
names of Arnold and Merivale seem wholly unknown in imperial 
regions, though one would have thought that Mr. Merivale at least 
deserved some mention, as having gone as far in the direction of 
Cesar’s present biographer as an honest man and a sound scholar 
could go. Almost more strange does it seem that any man should 
have undertaken to write over again the early history of Rome, 
seemingly without any acquaintance whatever with the opposing 
systems of Niebuhr and Sir George Lewis. Niebubr’s name is 
indeed once mentioned among a string of others, but the name of 
the English scholar is alto ~ be left out. And, if the author has 
read Niebuhr, he has read him to very little pu Neither the 
sound nor the unsound side of Niebuhr’s theories has made any 
impression on him. His own notions of early Roman history 
remain on the level of Goldsmith or Mrs. Trimmer. He sticks to 
the old, simple, child-like faith in the statements of any Greek or 
in writer, without a moment’s thought as to their tive 
dates, values, or means of information. This is a state of mind 
which, at this time of day, is really inconceivable. Niebuhr and 
Sir George Lewis cannot both be right, because their systems are 
completely contradictory to each other. But, for that very reason, 
it might have been e that any man who undertook to write 
Roman history would have made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with both, and would have exercised his own judgment between them. 
But no man, one would have thought, who had read either, could 
have remained in the quiet, old-world frame of mind, reposing in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of an ancient faith, which distinguishes 
the present author from every other scholar from Beaufort to 
Mommsen. In short, wherever the author appears simply as an 
historian, we can give him the praise of having taken a great deal 
of pains, and there we must stop. 
e cannot, in truth, understand what object the writer can have 
to himself in the composition of that considerable part of 
this volume which is devoted to the “Times before Cesar.” It is 
either too long or too short. It is too long for an Introduction, too 
short for an independent history. An historian who begins to 
narrate in detail only at a late stage in the history of a nation 
undoubtedly does well to prefix such a sketch of the earlier history 
as may clearly explain the state of things at the point where his 
detailed narrative opens. But such a sketch should be really 
a sketch; it should dwell only on broad and salient points, 
which should be brought out with all the power and clearness 
at the writer's command. A better model cannot be found 
than the sketch of the earlier history of land which 
forms the opening of Lord Macaulay’s first volume. Such 
a sketch in this case ought to have brought out in the clearest 
light those peculiarities in the Roman character and the 
Roman constitution which distinguish the Roman history from 
that of other commonwealths. Something of the sort has been 
actually done by Mr. Merivale, though his introductory picture is 
a comment rather than a sketch. The reader who wishes to under- 
stand the rea! condition of Rome in the time of Cesar should have 
clearly set before him the fact that Rome was a city-common- 
wealth which had become a universal empire. No city-common- 
wealth had ever been so liberal of its franchise to deserving allies, 
and even to conquered enemies. Herein lay at once the strength 
and the weakness of Rome. The fully developed Roman consti- 
tution—a constitution in its origin purely municipal—entrusted 
the ordinary powers of government to a Senate, aristocratic but 
not ey and reserved the ultimate sovereignty to the 
Assembly of the People. Such a constitution was admirably 
suited to a single city with a small surrounding territory. 
Under that constitution Rome flourished till the Roman State 
became too large for any purely municipal constitution. As 
territory was gradually acquired, there was no choice except 
either to keep the conquered people in the condition of su 
jects or dependent allies, or to admit them in a body to the 
franchise of the Roman city. The former practice led to that op- 
pressed condition of the subject and dependent States which is not 
only more inconsistent in a republic than in a monarchy, but is 
commonly found to be actually more severe in a republic than in 
a monarchy. The other alternative brought in such masses of 
new the Roman its enormous 
num sank into a mere mob, incapable of discharging any 
itical function, and serving as the — tool of any crafty 
In such a state of things the interests of Rome and 
the interests of the provinces became opposed. As far as the 
inces were concerned, since independence, representation, and 
tion were all out of the question, the rule of one master 
was undoubtedly felt as a relief as compared with the government 
of the Senate and People. But as far as Rome was concerned, 
when the popular element had become thus utterly corrupted, the 
aristocratic Senate became, strange to say, the last abiding-place 
of Roman freedom. It would not be more than the truth to call 
either the elder or the younger Cesar at once the tyrant of Rome 
and the delivererof the oe Such is a rapidsketch of the state 


of things which gave Cesar his special importance and his special 


rtunities, And we do not deny that these facts, allowing for a 
colouring somewhat different from that which we have given to 
them, may be all picked out, bit by bit, from the volume before 
us. But there is no clear cauaactal view of them or of anythi 
else. Instead of anything of the kind, instead of any vivid 
general picture of any sort, the introductory portion of the history 
takes the form of a sort of imperfect narrative. It follows, as far 
as we can see, no sort of principle. It leaves things out and puts 
things in altogether at random; it sometimes descends to the 
minutest details and reckonings, and sometimes by events 
of far greater moment without notice. Through the whole of 
this part of the book there is not the faintest glimpse of any 
historic pt of any kind. There is no power of narrative, no 
power uping, no power of criticism, no power of mere 
writing. There is plenty of the “labor improbus,” and that is 
all. ‘The whole thing is of the poorest kind, always dull, often 
inaccurate. 


When the writer gets in view of his main subject, he becomes 
much more animated. His mere narrative is still no great things ; 
but he now begins to have views and theories, to have a case to 
maintain, enemies to depreciate, heroes to extol; and, whatever 
we may think of the matter, the thing is certainly done with a kind 
of vigour. ‘This part of the book is a big pemp let rather than a 
history; and those parts which are most like a pamphlet are the 
best parts. The writer, as we know of old, has some turn for 
writing — while he certainly has none for writing his- 
tory. d the whole of this latter part impresses us with a 
belief in a certain kind of sincerity on the part of the author. On 
the Preface we need not ¢ ; at that the world has already 
laughed its laugh. But both the Preface and the book itself give 
us the impression that the man is really in earnest, It really 
seems as if he believed in all this talk about destiny, and mission, 
and great men, and the duty of little men towards them. The 
very absurdity of the thing makes its sincerity more likely. If he 
is not in earnest, then the impudence of the whole business is 
beyond expression. ‘There are many passages in the latter part 
of this volume which admit of so easy a retort upon their 
author that he hardly could have written them either merely 
by way of a jest or merely to throw dust in people's eyes. 
As in the case of Mr. Froude, it is hard to say whether 
the whole thing is an elaborate joke or not, but, on the 
whole, we are inclined to believe that both the apologist of. 
Ceesar and the apologist of Henry the Eighth really mean what 
they say. We are of course the more attracted to the study of 
such a curious form of human nature as the man who can say such 
things must really mean them, It is not merely that the author 
holds that Cvesar was a man of the highest natural gifts, and 
one by no means without amiable and praiseworthy elements in his 
nature. This no fair adversary would deny, It is not merely that 
he holds that the sway of Caesar was the proper remedy, however 
severe, for the disorders of the commonwealth. This is a poe 
which a reasonable man may maintain, and one which may be made 
the subject of rational argument for and against it. The grotesque 
thing, so grotesque that it must be sincere, is the abject 
worship Cesar as something heaven-sent, as one with 
a mission which it is impious to withstand, as one whose 
actions must be right, whose motives must be pure, whose 
enemies must all be wicked or foolish, whom ordinary men are to 
receive and bow down to, without venturing to resist or to criticize. 
All this is laid down in a tone so confident, self-important, and 
undoubting, that it hardly could be assumed by a man in whom it 
did not express a genuine feeling. And almost more amusing than 
the worship of Cvsar is the ardent way in which the writer takes 
up the cudgels om behalf of every disreputable person, every traitor 
or conspirator, whom he comes across. Publius Clodius becomes, 
in his hands, very much less black than he is commonly painted ; 
and the author becomes almgst eloquent in a defence of Cuatilina 
which evidently comes from the heart. That Cato, Cicero, every- 
body who had not the cleverness to bow down at the right moment, 
are all made the worst of, follows as a matter of course. Alto- 
gether, while the former part of the volume is distinctly dull, the 
author’s thorough, though seemingly quite unconscious, unfair- 
ness makes the latter part by no means dull, but extremely 
amusing. 

As a mere composition, the book is better than we should have 
expected it to be. The style is less oracular, less inflated, less epi- 
grammatic, less full of the little tricks of that form of French which 
we are apt to call the Imperial, than we had expected it tobe. We 
do not mean that it is at all free from any of these faults, for they 
meet us in truth in every page; but we have seen other writings 
in which they are far more rife and offensive. And, in common 
justice to the writer, we must say that he is most inadequately 
ee by his English translator. The author is often dull, 
often weak, often inaccurate, but ke never writes the mere non- 
sense and gibberish which the English version puts into his 
mouth. It 1s ditlicult to make people understand that to trans- 
late a book from one language into another is a thing which every- 
body cannot do. Such a translation requires, not only a thorough 
knowledge of both languages, but also a knowledge of the subject 
only inferior to that of an original author. Without this last 
qualification, the translator is sure to make havoc of all that his 
author says on special and technical points. Many of the worst 
blunders in the book, as they appear in the translation, are due 
wholly to the translator, and not to the author. Let us give an 
example. The author, mentioning one of the last.of the oy 
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upon it than to warn our readers 
“Having thus given some general account of the character of the | 
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en yrhear, the integrity of the Achaian League, says 
194) :— 

Les envoyés du sénat porterent & Corinthe un décret qui détachait de la 
ligue Sparte, Argos, et Orchoméne d’ Arcadie. 
This is an inadequate account, for Corinth was also to be sepa- 
rated, and it was the proposed separation of Corinth which 
awakened the warmest indignation of all. But the author clearl 
knew that there were two cities named Orchomenos, and he wish 
to make it clear that it was the Arcadian and not the Boeotian 
Orchomenos which was spoken of. But the translator did not 
know what was meant “ Orchoméne d’Arcadie”; so he 
translates thus :— 

The envoys of the Sénate carried a decree to Corinth, which detached 
from the League, Sparta, Argos, Orchomenos, and Arcadia, 
The translator's knowledge of Greek geography and of the force 
of French prepositions would seem to be pretty much on a par. 

In another place, the translator, rather unfairly as well as need- 
decal, makes the Imperial diction more Imperial than we find it 

e 


text. The author says, speaking of the kingly period of | 


Par l’institution des féciales, les questions internationales se discutent au 
point de vue de droit avant d’étre tranchées par les armes. 
This has a modern sound enough; it is hard enough to one 
Romulus perplexed with a “Sabine question,” and perhaps worri 
with “in 
translator? The author talked indeed of a “question,” but he 
forgot to have a “solution” in his next clause to balance it. The 
translator supplies the want :— 


ations” inthe Senate. But what shall we say to the | 


By the institution of the feciales, international questions are discussed — 


with a view to what is just, before seeking a solution by force of arms. 


Sometimes the translator writes like an Englishman who dves not 
well understand French; but, perhaps more commonly, like a 
Frenchman who does not well understand English. Hie has a 
ludicrous trick of literally translating French phrases which are 
perfectly — sense in their own tongue, but which become non- 
sense in English, Thus “hommes d’¢élite,” become “men of 
choice,” whatever such men may be, and “ droit de cité” is turned 
into the utterly meaningless “right of city.” Altogether the 
translation is thoroughly worthless, and we will dwell no longer 
against it. 

book, we propose, in our next article, to examine more in detail its 
pretensions as a work of accurate scholarship, a History grounded 
on original authorities. 


° THE ENGLISH SCHOOLROOM.* 
Cmte LAMB, in one of his essays, speaks of the peculiar 


| the boys by their “guardian, 


ias which hoolmaster’s mind receives from his calling. | 
tits piano, and a harp or harmonium. In the centre double fire- 


“He is awkward and out of place in the society of his equals. 
He comes, like Gulliver, from among his little people, and he 
cannot fit the stature of his understanding to yours. He is so 
used to teaching that he wants to be teaching you.” Mr. 
Thompson, “sometime head-master of St. John’s Foundation 
School,” and author of the little book before us, is a noble 
instance of this domination of the educational idea. Teaching 
the young idea how to shoot is not merely one of the duties or 
businesses of life in his estimation. He rather inclines to treat it 
as the great p of existence. Boys seem to be the basis of 
his mundane theory. Man is merely a subordinate creature, 
whose function is to produce and train them. His réle in nature 

in fact, analogous to that of certain insects which pass the whole 

their lives in laying eggs, and die the moment the last depositis 
made. He is to devote himself entirely to the development of 
boy. “Boy” of course is to be understood as an epicene term, and 
the correlative of “man,” for Mr. Phompson rises above considera- 
tions of sex. That some such difference is required to keep the 
machinery of the world going, he is willing to admit; and indeed 
‘we cannot see how, even from his own point of view, he could well 
deny its utility, seeing that it produces the raw material for education. 
But he re it as a matter which otherwise but little affects the 
great business of life. Educationally considered, the young person, 
who is the final cause of all things, is of {the neuter gender—a fact, 
as he observes, beautifully illustrated by the German language, in 
which “ child” and “ maiden ” are neuter substantives. During the 
infantile and youthful periods the difference of sex, he says, 
‘may be practically disregarded ” ; and indeed he seems practically 
to disregard it all through, for, except in the matter of instruction 
in the use of “ ae, and one or two accomplishments of 
that sort, his curriculum is the same for a at and girls. Girls, 
for instance, are to learn Latin, and not only Greek, but “ much 
Greek,” to enable them to enjoy, among other things, “the gos- 
sipry of Herodotus,” whose naive descriptions of manners and 
customs are so well calculated to enrich the female mind. He 
says nothing about the gossipry of Aristophanes, but this probably 
is an oversight. 

In one particular Mr. Thompson differs from Lamb’s ideal 
schoolmaster. His ideas are much more ive of a sojourn 
in Brobdingnag than in Lilliput. The scale on which his educa- 
tional Utopia is planned is colossal. Not that he proposes any 
huge central my for all the youth of the kingdom, or any 


° English Schoolroom; or, Thoughts on Private Tuition, Practical 
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governess, and vice 


pressi 
for home education, but home education conducted 
which make all former attempts in that line by comparison the 


mere trifling of children playing on a scholastic sea-shore. Taking 
as his base of operations a family with five children, two boys 
and three girls, he demands for their culture, in the first place, a 


? 
engaged in study ; a corresponding female functionary. whom he 
proposes, rammnres i infelicitously, to call the “ duenna, ”’to keep an 
eye to the young ladies during their hours of relaxation ; , in 


It is to contain a and lofty schoolroom, “a iene layroom,” 
an “arcade,” a laboratory, a carpenter’s shop, a tutor’s room, @ 
governess’s room, a boy’s lavatory, a girl’s ditto, and, if possible, a 
irl’s bathroom. The ’s bath is contrived out of doors, for 
r. Thompson, a very Kubla Khan in his magnificence of idea, 
has made arrangements with a “ bright trout stream, broad but 
not deep,” which, like Alph, the sacred river, is to meander 
through his paradise of instruction. Here we find the “boat- 
house,” the “light fast gig,” and the “punt,” in which we are 
ferried over to the boy’s bath, lying “ between the opposite bank 
and alittle islet or eyot.” The eyot and the bath-house on it 
we are glad to perceive, planted all round with shrubs 
screened from the gardens —a very necessary precaution, as 
lessons in swimming and diving are here to be given to 
” and, if Mr. Thompson’s advice be ~ 
fully followed, to the young ladies also, we presume by the 
“duenna ” ;—unless indeed this hap to be one of those edu- 
cational processes in which “the ditlerence of sex may be «1d 
cally disregarded.’’ A few more essentials, and he is satisfied. He 
asks for a cricket: gymnasium, an archery ground, a 
garden—where there will be “a cheerful rivalry” im horticulture 
among the young le—and a playground, commanded by a 
rustic seat, where the tutor and governess “ can give an eye to the 
children and their guardians.” ‘The internal details are p 
in the same munificent spirit. The rel lofty schoolroom is to 
have a dais at each end, on one of which stands an organ (“the 
bellows should be worked by the simple hydraulic apparatus now 
so commonly in use, the waste water ing into the cistern of 
the boys’ lavatory”); on the other should stand a good grand 


place stove, “such as is seen in the British Museum.” Tables are 
to be arranged round this fireplace, “the tutor and governess 
sitting at either end vis-a-vis.” We may remark here, paren- 
thetically, that, what with giving an eyé to the children from 
the rustic seat, and sitting vis-d-ms in the schoclroom, 
the tutor and governess are compelled by Mr. Thompson’s system 
to see a good deal of one another. This would not matter if the 
tutor and governess were of the sort recommended for young 
noblemen by cautious old Sir Thomas Elyot in his Boke of the 
Governour, an “ aunciente and sadde matrone ” and “ an auncient 
and worshipfulle man.” But persons not particularly ancient or 
sad would, we fear, before long come to hate each other intensely, 
or the reverse; and in either case the result would be detrimental 
to the interests of the pupils. Warming as he goes, Mr. Thompson 
proceeds to fit up the laboratory and the —— shop with 
apparatus and tools, carboys of acids—not es, be it observed, 
for he is like little Tony Weller, who “wouldn’t have a pint-pot 
the requisites for hy, a small steam-engine, a 
a lathe, &c. T. “varied with « little smith’s 
work at the forge, a little brass-casting in the sand-bath, and a 
little glass-work with the blow-pipe, will provide ample amuse- 
ment and employment”; a remark which reminds one curiously 
of what Miss Wirt, Mrs. Major Ponto’s omniscient governess, 
says about the pastimes of her pupils at “the Evergreens.” 
“ A pupil’s day” is described with infinite unction and gusto. 
In Hood!’ time, it would appear that maids were employed ‘ 
—— to see the 
Had nothing in 
Under the improved system this duty falls to the guardian. 
“ Perfect cleanliness must be enforced, Da be examined into by the 
guardian,” who, having i the toilet, is to superintend the 
morning studies, and then “deliver” the pupils over to the tuturer 
governess for morning prayers. “Then it is,” says Mr. Thompson, 
that the organ comes into requisition ; the elder boy, armen 
or in his default the elder gint, playing a simple chant from 


heads. 


ess, followed by their pupils, return to the schoolroom 
‘or four hours of active work, i 
are due, w ils are to tutor to 


| (March 25, 1865; 
vast complicated system of combined colleges under a Minister of 
| Pyramids, its very simplicity of outline makes its propor- 
\ 
| | tutor, a governess, a | og 
addition, as many assistant-masters tor outlying accomplishment 
; as circumstances may permit. Then he requires a suite of apart- 
: oe | ments specially constructed. Assuming the house, or more 
. = correctly, “the mansion,” to be built in the usual way, with a 
centre and wings, he would secure, he says, a portion of 
fi one of the wings. From the size of this portion we get some 
Rome :— 
| canticles and psalms for the day, the 
| lessons, and the little ren join heartily in responses. 
ee | After prayers comes breakfast, and, that finished, tutor and 
| 
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enter the schoolroom and receive their pupils from the tutor and 
governess ; the boys go to their lavatory and the girls to theirs, 
meeting the governess and tutor at their respective rooms, who 
into ablutions general tidiness.” After dinner 
or luncheon, as the case may Ne a 
scene once more, and “ accompany their wards to the en, the 
Playground, the laboratory, the carpenter's shop, the ride or walk.” 

e male guardian, who should be, if possible, “an old soldier,” 
must be a person of varied accomplishments. He is to drill, teach 
fencing, sparring, gymnastics, swimming, and when “the ponies 
are ordered round, and the girls get on their habits, and the boys 
their knickerbockers,” he is to act as “riding-master, and teach 
the points of the manége.” Nor must the tutor imagine that he 
has nothing to do out of the schoolroom. “His manipulation, 
science, delicate accuracy, and general mind, will be in high re- 
quest in the laboratory”; and in the workshop “he will be called 

n to show the uses of that beautiful instrument, the lathe.” 

e will have to be chosen in at cricket, to be stroke oar in the 
“light four” on the river, and to work the sailing boat on “ the 
lake.” The girls’ guardian, or duenna, is to teach them the 
practical part of all feminine recreative accomplishments; while 
— of taste are to be referred to the governess, who will be 

her expected to communicate botany “in a ladylike, easy, 
unpedantic way.” 

It is a thousand pities to mar so fair a picture, but there is one 
ugly subject which Mr, Thompson’s experience of boyhood has 
taught him cannot be avoided. Do what you may, surround 
them with every ingenious contrivance, make education as com- 
fortable for them as possible, still boys will occasionally be 
naughty. With manly sorrow, Mr. Toman admits that 
chemistry, photography, the lathe, and the guardian, will not so 
far change nature as to render all punishment unnecessary. 
But when a case arises he meets it resolutely. The tutor is 
to “remove the offender to his pee room, send for the 
guardian, and desire him to chastise the boy with a certain definite 
number of stripes, with a good old-fashioned birch, on that part of 
the body apparently allotted by nature to such exercitation.” The 
principle is sound, no doubt ; but is it not carrying the doctrine of 
original sin a little too far to assume that nature has specially 
allotted any portion of the body for punishment? It almost 
savours of Manicheism. Perhaps, however, Mr. Thompson’s 
opinion is influenced by the Rabbinical tradition touching the 
situation of “Luz,” the sacred bone of modern anatomists, which, 
as Hudibras says— 

is of such a virtue 
No force in nature can do hurt to; 


and therefore may very possibly have the power of averting the 
more serious consequences of ‘“exercitation” in that quarter. 
This seems the more likely, as one of his reasons for preferring 
“the good old-fashioned, harmless English birch ” to all other in- 
struments is that, while being sufficiently painful in its application, 
it is “light and innocuous.” Nay, more than this, he considers 
it to be, “if anything, an improver of physical health rather 
than the contrary ”—a theory which gives double significance to 
the proverb about “sparing the rod.” He does not say in what 
way it acts, but no doubt he means that it produces a local tender- 
ness calculated to check the formation of sedentary habits. His 
final reason for advocating the birch is worthy of Mr. Ruskin. 
Canes and whips may be used to correct the lower animals, but 
nobody was ever known to drive a horse or a mule with a birch. 
It is not, therefore, an ignoble instrument, 

Such, then, is Mr. Thompson’s improved method of “ child- 
culture,” as he calls it. Were it not that, mixed up with much 
absurdity and extravagance of idea, there is a eal of sound 
common sense in what he says, it would not be worth while to 
urge any serious argument against his system of education. 
Among the many objections to his plan there are at least two 
which will occur to everybody. If home education as it is has a 
tendency to produce prigs, what would be the result of euch an 
education as he proposes? It would be hard to imagine 
a better plan for filling the minds of young B with an 

gerated notion of their own importance. Even if it did not 
produce this effect, his system is out of the reach of all except the 
very wealthiest. Among the many advantages of public schools, 
not the least is that in them the children of the wealthy and of 
the moderately wealthy meet on equal terms, to their mutual 
benefit. Of this benefit both would be deprived if Mr. Thompson’s 
mode of education were adopted by those who could afford it; and 
public-school education, instead of being. as it now is, the com- 
plement of the University system, would be practically limited to 


SCHILLER’S BRIDE OF MESSINA* | 


a the history of remarkable conversions there is not. recorded 
a reigy more singular than that which took place in the | 
man who, having started on his literary career with the wild | 
“sensational” Kobbers, wrote not long before a comparatively | 
early death the highly artificial Bride of Messina, in which every- | 
thing like an appeal to popularity is carefully and deliberately — 
avoided, La are the plays that were written between the 
first outburst of the reckless youth and the elaborately wrought | 


'® The Bride of Messina. A . By Schiller. Translated by Adam 


utterances of the self-disciplined man of middle , ood os 
the same interval much time and labour had yd expend: 

porhege wasted, in sesthetical theories. Hence, to those who 

carefully through the life of Schiller, there is no great difficulty in 
tracing the fine gradations by which he passed from one extremity 
to the other, particularly if they travel under the guidance of an 
analytical reflective biographer like Hofmeister. Thanks to 
the industry with which the subsidiary luminaries of German 
literature contribute light towards the better understanding of the 
great chiefs, we are made tolerably familiar with the influences 
under which every one of the latter lived, moved, and changed his 
tendencies. When we wish to account for the ripening of the 
author of Pericles or Titus Andronicus into the poet of Hamlet 
and Othello, we are forced to rely on more or less plausible conjec- 
ture; but, to explain any alteration that took place in Goethe or 
Schiller, we are enabled to name the company they kept and 
almost to enumerate the books they studied. Indeed, if Schiller 
himself, emulous of old Parr, were now alive and felt his memory 
shaky as to the circumstances under which any one of his works 
had started into existence, there are scores of people who could 
help him out with the most perfect facility, certain that he 
would cordially acknowledge the truthfulness of their elucidation. 

Still, however readily we can bridge over the gap that yawns 
between the Robbers and the Bride, the interval itself is something 
tremendous. Su all the intermediate plays had been lost, 
and that we knew no more of Schiller’s biography than of Shaks- 
peare’s, is there a person in the world who would have ac- 
cepted without hesitation the statement that these two works 
proceeded from the same pen, and that the only difference between 
them was that of immaturity and ripeness? The Robbers, marvel- 
lous for its rude vigour, belongs altogether to the genus which we 
commonly call melodramatic, and was addressed by a dramatist who 
hated conventionalities, political, social, and poetical, to a public 
that _ not unfairly be called It was the “ sensation” 

iece of its day, coloured with a rabid Jacobinism that is now 
Lon obsolete. The Bride of Messina, on the other hand, pre- 
supposes an audience cultivated to a degree far transcending the 
limits commonly reached by persons whom all agree to call 
“ educated,” aims at the establishment of conventions far more 
severe than those which the youthful Schiller set at defiance. 
Compared to the Hellenized Schiller, Racine himself was a 
chartered libertine in matters of dramatic art. 

One can hardly refrain from a smile when reading the admirable 
essay on the “ Use of Chorus in y”’ which Schiller wrote 
as a preface to the Bride of Messina, and which is perhaps now 
more interesting than the play itself, inasmuch as it exactly 
represents the singular position taken by the t Weimar 
poets when, without being scholars themselves, steered in 
a direction for which, one would have thought, scholarly enthu- 
the gen ory expounded in the essay, but by the aggravati 
spirit in which the writer vaunts, as an advantage, that nee 
is perfectly certain, his adversaries will re as a defect. He 
scorns the apologetic tone ; he does not seek some point of view 
from which his great innovation, the chorus, may appear to be 
tolerably natural to a body of unsophisticated spectators. It is 
because it is not compatible with ty—precisely for that reason 
—that the chorus is so desirable. “ By the introduction of a 
metrical dialogue, an important step has been made towards poetical 
tragedy. Some lyrical attempts have proved successful on the stage, 
and poetry, by its own living force, has achieved many a victory in 
dotedl ame prevailing prejudice. But little is gained by detail, if 
the general principle of error is not eradicated, and it is not eno 
merely to tolerate as a poetical license that which is, in tru 
the essence ofall poetry. The introduction of the chorus would be 
the last, the decisive, step; and if it only answered the purpose of 
openly and honourably declaring war against naturalism in art, it 

ould be men J regarded as a living wall, drawn by traged. 
around herself, to keep herself entirely secluded from the aan 
world, and to maintain for herself her own ideal world, her own 
poetidal liberty.” So spoke Schiller, Fancy his words printed at 
the head of an English play-bill of the present day, when a thea- 
trical manager thinks that the more he makes his stage a copy, not 
only of the actual world in general, but of that particular actual 
world which his patrons have seen with their own corporeal ey: 
the greater is the measure of his success. “ Fellow-countrymen 
not only your own Pe pte but even the Racine of your neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Channel, whom you think so artifj- 
cial, was too much the slave of earthly actuality. "Walk in to the 
Theatre Royal, and shall see a y in which everything 
that you have been in the habit of calling natural will be most 
conscientiously avoided,” 

Nevertheless, highly delighted as Schiller was with his notion 
of a Greek chorus, and with a story in which the Greek Fate was a 

rincipal agent, he was evidently puzzled as to the way of using 
tis happy thought. His chorus had no orchestra for its sojourn, 
and it could not always remain upon the s It wanted to 
shine in deeds as well as in words, and therefore resolved itself 
into two hostile parties, each composed of the adherents of one 
of the rival brothers; and, however Hellenic it might be in its 
unanimous recognition of certain abstract et pe its members 
were decidedly Milesian in their tendency to oe by the 
ears when occasion profiered. Even when he had cut his mass into 
two grand divisions, Schiller was not satisfied with the corporate 
character of the halves. Every member of the chorus has a dis- 
tinct name, and every one of the stanzas is spoken by a separate 
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individual, except when they all join together in some concluding 
ensemble in the atrietly operat Love of the word. Why Schiller 
thus cut up his chorus for the second time it is hard to see, for 
never were there a number of individuals with so little indi- 
viduality about them. But we can perceive that there is a 

ctical spirit manifestly at war with an elaborately expounded 

eory. Of the metrical form of the lyric portion of the Greek 
drama, of its distribution into a Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode, 
Schiller does not evince the remotest conception. 

Mr. Adam Lodge, who has introduced his translation of the 
essay and the tragedy with a preface of his own, is likewise of 
opinion that the lyric effusions in the Bride of Messina have but 
little resemblance to the choral odes of the Greek theatre. But 
we cannot altogether agree with him as to the points of difference. 
He misses in Schiller’s work “some of the peculiar features of 
the Attic chorus, including the more recondite allusions and pur- 

obscurity, as well as the greater rages | of diction by 
which it is distinguished from the dialogue.” Now we should 
say that, as far as his “allusions” are concerned, Schiller, 
measured by the standard of knowledge 
of rather more than ave 
all conscience, although it happens 
cated persons, these same “allusions” are tolerably familiar. 
As for the question of obscurity and complexity, it is hard 
to settle, without the assistance of a te es 

ans. ‘lo an Englishman, who speaks a language in the 
main Teutonic, an ode by Schiller, or even by oak old Klop- 
stock, presents difficulties modre easy of solution than a hard 
bit of Sophocles; but whether an antique dramatist ever pre- 
sented his public with anything so far removed from the ordinary 
sphere of comprehension as the Bride of Messina is removed from 
that of a body of honest Germans such as they were sixty years 
ago, may reasonably be doubted. 


That Fate, too, which was to form another bond of union 
between the antique and the modern stage, and which had already 
made itself manifest in Wallenstein, led Schiller into strange ways, 
when in the Bride of Messina it was clothed in all its gloomy 
power. Human motives were weakened, that the course of Fate 
might be without impediment. Both the ladies in the play 
were silent when they ought to have spoken, thus furnishing, 
perhaps, the only instance in the sphere either of fact or fiction, 
of a deadly mischief resulting from feminine taciturnity. Persons 
did acts somewhat unaccountable in themselves, merely because 
their doom would not allow them to pursue another course. A 
play which is a work of art in the strictest sense of the word 
abounds with expedients that seem as inartificial as possible. 

Still no one with the slightest poetical feeling can read the 
Bride of Messina without high gratitication, and a strong sense of 
elevation above the world of every-day interest. The personages, 
though marked by a mere outline, are discriminated with, a success 
that seems almost wonderful when the scantiness of the means 
employed is taken into consideration; and Schiller’s capacity for high 
Iyrical thought is nowhere more conspicuous than in the Choral 
Odes wiich form the most characteristic portions of the Bride of 
Messina, 'That he himself, very shortly after its production, aban- 
doned the theory inculcated in his preface, may be gathered from 
the fact that the quasi-antique tragedy was followed, after an 
interval occupied with a couple of translations from the French, 
by William Tell. 


In writing a version of the Bride of Messina for the use of the 
English reader, the object of Mr. Adam Lodge has been (according 
to his own preface) to afford, “not a strict version of the author’s 
words, but rather such a transcript of his thoughts as might be 
animated * a portion of his spirit, and wear a certain air of origi- 
nality.” This enunciation of purpose awakens an uneasy suspicion 
that Mr. Lodge is not strictly orthodox in his views of a trans- 
lator’s duties ; and the suspicion is more than confirmed by a perusal 
of the book itself, in which everything like a scrupulous adherence, 
even to the more important details of the original, is avoided in 
the most lordly spirit of independence. That it has found favour 
with many persons may be inferred from the fact that it has 
reached its third edition ; but whether these ever took the trouble of 
comparing the English with the German, and expressed their satis- 


faction afterwards, may be reasonably doubted. 


We open the book at the commencement of the very first 


lyrical portion :— 
First Cuorus (CaJsETAN) 
I greet e, glittering halls 
Hail! lordly roof, 
e of kin 
In pillared ma; jest 
Sheathed be the sword ! 
In chains before the portal lies 
The Fiend, with tresses snake-entwined, 
Fell Discord! Gently tread the inviolate floor! 
Peace to this royal dome !— 
Thus, by the Furies’ brood, we 
And all the dark avenging Deities! 


Szcoxp Cuorus (BoHEMUND) 
lift the gli 
Yori! the 
Of the di foeman nigh. 
Shall I my swelling heart control ? 
To parley deign—or still, in mortal strife, 


ssed by an audience | 
cultivation, is recondite enough in | 
that, to classically edu-— 


commission, com- | 
aa of equal moieties of Ancient Athenians and Modern | 
erm 


The tumult of my soul ? 

Dire Sister, Guardian of the spot, to thee, 
Awe-struck, I bend the knee ; 

Nor dare with arms profane thy deep tranquillity ! 

We pass over the objection that no attempt is made to follow 
Schiller’s metre, although the metrical variations in the —— 
constitute one of the principal charms of the tragedy. But where 
is the “transcript of thought” of which Mr. Lodge speaks, if 
“thought” means anything beyond a general sentiment, and 
excludes all considerations of imagery? Schiller, in the con- 
cluding lines of the first strophe, cited above, tells us that “Oath 
| (der Eid), the son of the Eumenides, the most fearful among the 
_ deities of hell, guards the inviolate threshold” —the bold personifi- 
cation of the oath, on the faith of which the hostile brothers meet, 
giving its whole force to the In the hands of Mr. 

ge, this same Oath dwindles down into a vague family party, 

who are called the “ Furies’ brood” (no scandal against the 
Eumenides !), and by these, and all the dark avenging deities into 
the Don Manuel's adherents have sworn. Bohemund, 
_ the ringleader of the opposite faction, says, according to Schiller, 
grows wildly fierce in his bosom, that his 
fist is already clenched for the fight—all too concrete for Mr. 
| Lodge, as may be seen from the first two lines of the 
second strophe. Then, although the “Furies” collectivel 

may fairly be called the “Sisters,” if the context suffi. 
ciently explains the particular application of a general ex- 
| perience, we can scarcely commend the conversion of Schiller’s 
single “Eumenide” into a single “dire sister” without such 
| explanation. There is nothing greatly to hinder the English 
| reader from supposing that Bohemund’s own sister is the person 
addressed. As we get on further, we do not improve; indeed, 
| before we get to the next strophe we meet with a manifest 
| blunder—an omission of three lines spoken by Cajetan—which © 
ought not to have escaped the translator when he revised his 

work for the third edition, Revision does not seem to have 
| implied collation. 
| virtual answer to these objections may be found in Mr. 
_ Lodge’s Preface, in certain propositions to the effect that too great 
_ closeness of translation is fatal to poetical spirit; but this doctrine, 
_ true to a limited extent, becomes dangerous when used to sanction 
| the avoidance of a poet’s peculiar i ry. Moreover, Mr. 
_ by casting off the fetters which would have been self-im if 
he had bound himself to preserve Schiller’s metre, lightens the 
_ task of preserving the meaning of the author’s words without 


| owever, in prose as well as in verse, Mr. Lodge ers 
vague to the aufinite, and, though he doubtless nielionae his 
' author, he has a strange dislike to let Schiller speak for himself. 
| The following is from the introductory essay :— 
| A certain ideality has been allowed in painting ; though, I fear, rather for 
| conventional reasons than on grounds of conviction; but, in dramatic 
, works, what is desired is illusion, which, if it could be accomplished by means 
| of the actual, would be, at best, a paltry deception. All the externals of a 
| theatrical representation are opposed to this notion ; all is merely a symbol 
| of the Real. ‘The day itself in a theatre is an artificial one; the metrical 
dialogue is itself ideal; yet the conduct of. the play must, forsooth, be real, 
and the general effect sacrificed to a part, * 
“On grounds of conviction” is but a flabby ending of “Aus 
innern Griinden,” that is, from inner or intrinsic grounds, and the 
neat brevity of the whole phrase “ Mehr aus conventionellen als aus 
innera Griinden” is needlessly missed. The expression “ *) 


| that his heart 


means of the actual” is far too stately. ‘“ Even if it (illusion 
could be actually (wirklich) accomplished,” says Schiller, in 
simplicity. After the assertion about the day itself in a theatre, 
Schiller proceeds to say that the architecture, under which he 
doubtless includes scenery, is only pear eo This proposition is 
omitted by Mr. Lodge altogether, though it just as much bel 
to the general reasoning as any of the o sentences in 

If we are to have a fourth edition of this translation, we trust 
that the task of revision will be more carefully performed than in 
the case of the third. 


MALAYAN INDIA.* 


[ our vast Empire there are detached scraps and fragments 
lying almost outside the boundaries of popular knowledge. 
Their affairs occupy an obscure corner in the daily papers at rare 
intervals. A scandalous political job, or an earthquake, or a 
quarrel with native princes, brings them into temporary notice, 
and then they sink back into the regions of utter night. There 


| are, doubtless, people at this moment living and dyin 


g, and 
marrying and giving in , at St. Helena and the Falkland 
Islands. But, since the Spanish quarrel and the exile of Napoleon, 
those remote dependencies have retired from our vision as a comet 
pl , after a short blaze, into cosmical regions beyond the reach 
of hs Very few people, except those well-crammed can- 
didates for competitive examinations who enjoy a temporary om- 
niscience, give much thought to Singapore, Penang, and 
They have vague associations co Penang loyas and Malacca 
canes, and they possibly know that there are tigers at Singapore. 
We believe that if ten taken at random, were required 
to give their candid opinion as to the hy of Province 
Wellesley, they would probably place it in four di quarters 


Tropical Possessions in Malayan India. John Cameron, 
London : ‘Smith, Elder, & Co. 1865, 
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of the globe. They would people it with Red Indians, pure 
negroes, Australian savages, or Chinese, whichever came uppermust. 
As for the productions of the province or the island, they would be 
hopelessly in the dark, and might attempt to shelter their ignorance 
by alleging the respectable example of the Directors of the East 
India Company. In the early days of the settlement, those gentle- 
men wrote to their servants to pay more in future to 
planting white preps lants than black, as the white Pepper 
found the readiest sale. The answer was that the white and the black 

w on the same plant, though plucked at different seasons. 
y seh ta legend is to the effect that, on certain dollars being missed 
from the tre: chest, the blame was laid upon the white ants— 
animals which had not before been known to consume bullion. 
The Directors did not remonstrate, but (so the story runs) sent 
out a parcel of steel files, with orders to use them against 
the teeth of the ants, should they again prove troublesome. 
We are glad that one excuse for such ignorance has been removed. 
Mr. Cameron has written a very able and interesting account of 
the possessions which are falling to the Crown in the Straits of 
Malacca as part of the territory of the East India Company. The 
history, the natural products, and the population of the district are 
described in a volume of moderate size, and very pleasantly and 
unaftectedly written. We will endeavour to describe by its help 
some of the chief peculiarities of a dependency which numbers 
some 300,000 inhabitants, and whose trade has risen from less 
than 5,000,000/. in 1833 to close upon 17,000,000/. in 1863, 
having nearly doubled in the last ten ye 

The population of Singapore, the stony rtant settlement in 
the Straits, may be roughly divided into three classes—namely, 
tigers, those whom the tigers eat, and those whom they do not 
eat—the last consisting chiefly of the small European population. 
The tigers appear to be a most remarkable breed of animals, 
Singapore is an island, only fourteen miles in breadth by twenty- 
five in length. It was entirely free from tigers till 1835, when, 
encouraged apparently by the success of the English colony, they 
determined upon effecting a settlement. An English surveyor 
was laying down a road, when the arrival of this agreeable acces- 
sion to the population was announced by one of the immigrants in 
person. The animal, in whom curiosity probably predominated 
over appetite, confined himself for the time to the theodolite. The 
indigestible nature of his meal led future tigers to devote their 
attention to the native inhabitants. At the present time Mr. 
Cameron calculates that they eat at least one manaday. Ashe 
also calculates that there are not more than forty tigers in the 
island, each of them must, on an average, annually consume over 
nine of the biped population. The personal character of these 
brutes is as as might be inferred from their mode of life. It 
is said that, in India, a tiger seldom develops a propensity for 
human flesh till he has become thoroughly demoralized. It 
nr as badly for a tiger to be known to indulge too freely in 

indoos as for a man to have a notorious fondness for brandy 
before breakfast. Now a Singapore tiger has no excuse for 
allowing his evil ae to get the better of him. There are 
on the mainland deer and wild hogs in much —— abun- 
dance than in Singapore, besides the buffalo, rhinoceros, and 
elephant. The mainland is, in fact, “richer in every species 
except man.” Now it is plain that these brutes have come from 
the mainland ; first, because we don’t well see where else they 
could have come from, and secondly, because they have been 
taken in the fact. A large female tigress was found half-drowned 
in the fishing nets of certain Malays one morning, and though the 
vital spark had not fled, means of restoration were not promptly 
adopted. It is evident that nothing but a degraded passion for 
human blood can have attracted the tigers to a bill of fare which 
has little to offer them in any other direction. Their character 
is what we might expect. sides being ferocious, “they are 
cowardly to a d .’ Mr. Cameron says they will not a 
human being for want of nerve. The Malays put it that, “ if you 
will only speak to a tiger and tell it that it can get plenty of 
food in the jungle beside you, the animal will be persuaded, 
and leave you unmolested.” We prefer Mr. Cameron’s explana- 
tion of the fact, since otherwise the tiger might have staid in 
Johore and lived upon rhinoceros and elephant. Whether it is 
owing to their want of nerve or to their objection to hear reason, 
they do in fact behave in a sneaking manner. They watch a man, 
like a monstrous cat, for hours, creep upon him unawares from 
behind, and then one bound and one blow with their tremendous 
paw is enough. A tiger can crush even the skull of a buffalo 
with one stroke of his fore-paw. The difficulty of diminishing 


the number of these plagues arises from the density of the jungle, | 
upon which cultivation only encroaches in small patches. ’ Their | 


moral obduracy may be judged of from the fact that the attention 
of the House of Commons has been drawn to their ravages, and 
that they still continue to commit them. “ Providence,” accord- 
ing to a remark quoted by Mr. Cameron, “has limited their 
increase ” Pompeo the males to eat seven-tenths of the cubs. 
But it is plain that this is one of the cases in which, as Mr. 
Carlyle would say, we should help Providence. 

Amongst the tiger’s providers, and next above the tiger in the 
scale of creation, come the aborigines, of whom less than seven or 
eight thousand still linger amongst the jungles. They are a simple 
and amiable race, who have not yet leapaed even to lie. They live 
rather in nests than houses, their huts being fixed in trees at some 
five-and-twenty feet from the ground. Mr. Darwin will be pleased 
to hear that they attribute their origin to a pair of white apes, 
whose descendants in the plain country perfected into men, whilst 


those who lived in the mountains still continue to be apes. We 
regret, however, to say that they have no tails. The tailed variety 
of man continues to retire most provokingly before the advance of 
civilization. These natives are civilized enough to plant trees, which 
take ten or twenty years to grow up, and to recognise the right of 
the children of the planters to enjoy their fruit. During the fruit- 
season they hold great jubilees under these trees, remaining five or 
six weeks till all the fruit is consumed. At these jubilees take 
place their marriages, with a ceremony of the kind which seems to 
accompany the marriage of all primitive races. The bride is placed 
in a canoe, and her lover has to overtake her in another. Their 
chief weapon is the blow-pipe, and their only musical instrument 
is a kind of eolian harp formed of pieces of split bamboo, which are 
hung round their aerial dwellings. The most curious thing about 
this expiring race is the strong resemblance of some of these 
customs to those which prevail among the most distant of the 
primitive races. 

Next above the aborigines come the Malays, who form about 
half of the total population. They are an indolent, but in many 
respects a very fine, race. Their most objectionable habit is that 
of running “ amoks.” A Malay every now and then arms himself 
with two short daggers, and runs f fens the principal street of 
Singapore, stabbing every one he meets. One Malay is known to 
have killed and seriously wounded as many as fifteen persons, 
besides slightly cutting many others. They will run the gauntlet 
down a street a mile long, in which every one is trying to stab or 

ighly respectable, peaceable, and industrious Malay, after passin 

dear in reading the Koran, lately killed leotard 
in an amok, and was then taken alive. Previously to his execu- 
tion he was asked what his motives might be. He replied that he 
had felt that his time was come, and that he was irresistib] 

impelled to seek death in this icular fashion. In fact, it 
occurred to him. As it does not often occur to the British trades- 
man to arm himself with a couple of bowie-knives and massacre 
half Regent Street, we naturally ask why it should occur to the 
Malay. To this inquiry Mr. Cameron answers that it is not, as 
has been supposed, owing to a frenzy produced by opium, as 
most amok-runners have not been opium-eaters. In his opinion 
they are men tired of life, who have religious objections to 
suicide, but apparently none to murder. They therefore take this 
means of eating death from others. The only he | of bringing 
their religious principles to bear on them to any useful ry ae is 
to act upon their objection to the mutilation of their dead bodies. 
A Recorder of Penang diminished the number of amoks consider- 
ably by having the executed amok-runner cut into small bits, 
exposing some in the town and casting others into the sea. The 
opponents of capital punishment would probably argue that, if 

r. Cameron’s theory is well founded, he should Lave adopted the 
opposite course. By refusing to gratify their taste for suicide, 
and keeping them studiously alive, he would have removed the 
motive for the crime. We make a free present of this argument 
to the Society for the Abolition of Punishment by Death. For 
ourselves, we should prefer cutting the bodies into bits. 

The most valuable Da of the population, in a commercial 
point of view, are the Chinese. They exhibit all the qualities of 
industry, enterprise, and intelligence up to a certain point, which 
make them, after ourselves and the Germans, the most important 
colonizing race in the world. To them a great part of the —_ 
rity of Singapore is owing. They have, indeed, some objectionable 
moral peculiarities. The people from every province form a secret 
society or “ hoey,” bound together by solemn oaths, and imposing 
the most implicit obedience on its members. These hoeys are im- 
pediments to justice, because the hoey helps its own members 
when they are criminal, and is ready to manufacture any required 
amount of evidence to secure the punishment of those who have 
offended them. Thus one hoey got rid of a witness toa murder 
in a celebrated case, and the rival hoey immediately secured a man 
to personate the missing witness, and repeat his evidence. This 
system led to a riot in 18 — lasted for a fortnight, and 

roduced a series of pitch ttles in the streets, costing several 
undred lives. The hoeys are also in the habit of condemni 
people to death in the vehmgericht fashion. Dead bodies are found 
about the country, mutilated according to a particular pattern, 
as to whom the Chinese will never give evidence. Privately, the 
Chinese have certain known eccentricities; they are given to opium- 
smoking, of which Mr. Cameron says that it does no particular 
in moderation, and that excess is not so tempting as in the 
case of alcohol. They are also d blers, and Mr. Cameron 
much questions the wisdom of a late change by which, instead of 
raising a revenue by farming the right to gamble, we have en- 
| deavoured to su press the practice. Of course, we have only driven 
it into secret pines by this genuine piece of British prudery, and 
_ led to infinite evasion. As aspecimen of the means by which our 
| regulations are circumvented, Mr. Cameron gives the i | 
, invitation, which may also illustrate the Chinese progress in Engli 
| language and civilization :— 
Mr. Quang Toon Lee presents his compliments to Mr. Jan Gee Wok and 
requests the pleasure of his company to Picnic Entertainments, on Sunday 
_ next, the 2oth inst., at Salong Tiga, Bukit Timah Road, tation of Kim 
Hiang Hoo, and also be requested all his amiable invitors will start at 
| § A.M. punctually on that day. ' 
The favour of an answer is obliged. 


This being really an invitation to a day’s gambling at a ae 


corner in the jungle. At avy rate, it must give a chance to 
tigers. 
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Above this motley erysstion, of which we have only enume- 
le races—tigers, Malays, Jacoons, Chinese, 

Hindoos, and degraded descendants of the old Portuguese—rule 
some 800 Englishmen. Now of Englishmen it is unnecessary to 
say much. A race which eats plum-pudding and roast-beef in a 
tropical Christmas, on principle, has given a decisive proof of 
unchangeable nationality. 
to Mr. Cameron, Englishmen seem, in American phrase, to have a 
tially good time at Singapore. Singular to relate, they are 
ways specially considerate and unassuming towards the natives. 
They have, as contrasted with the Dutch, a character for the 
absence of all arrogance, and are universally oo among the 
natives. They are tolerably sociable, though of course, in a popu- 
lation.of 800, a social line must be strictly drawn. They take a 
morning constitutional. They play cricket and fives in a tempe- 
rature of at least 82°. They keep racehorses. They have wonder- 
fully good dinners; indeed, they set their faces with national 
decisiveness against every entertainment which does not include a 
dinner. The great merit of the dinner ap to be the dessert. 
Besides pine-apples, they have “ plantains, ducoos, mangoes, ram- 
butans, pomeloes, and mangosteens” —a list which conveys an 
undefined impression of Oriental luxury, and amongst which the 
mangosteen excites Mr. Cameron’s warmest enthusiasm. In fact, 
they are English gentlemen who live at Singapore in ease, and 
appear to be pony | a great deal of money. Owing to the 
morning walk and the game of fives, they enjoy unusually good 


health for the tropics; and we may sum up Mr. Cameron’s remarks - 


as to the policy to be pursued to preserve this terrestrial paradise, 
by saying that the one thing necessary for their prosperity is 
perfect free trade. 


LYRA MYSTICA.* 
ee the perusal of this mediswvally got-up volume most 
sober-minded people will rise with 7 iggled feelin of pain 
and pleasure. Not being behind the scenes, one can only conjec- 
ture the principle on which Mr. Shipley has performed his 
editorial labours; but so diverse is the quality, tone, and character 
of the contributions of which the book is made up, that it is 
impossible not to surmise the existence of an agreement like that 
of the “ Essayists and Reviewers,” that no one is to be responsible 
for the sins of his brother or sister Mystic. There is matter in it 
which may fairly pass for poetry of a high order; and there are 
some pieces for which a boy would incur ridicule, if nothing 
further. There are verses and thoughts of which the Church of 
England has a good right to be proud; there are other composi- 
tions betraying an inclination in their writers to skirt the coasts 
of Rome with enough wariness to keep them from running und, 
while here and there a e seems to us to the identical 
language with which the Pope’s encyclicals render us familiar. 
It is a great pity that, in this kind of joint-stock company, 
each shareholder does not deem it his duty more intimately to 
acquaint himself with the character, nature, and objects of the 
concern in which he is engaging; nay, that he does not look with 
scrutinizing, if not jealous, eyes at the cut of his neighbour’s waist- 
coat. Tn that case the result would be a unity of purpose such as 
we altogether miss in the work before us. Nor are these remarks 
made at the bidding of a conscience set against the sort of food 
which Lyra Mystica professes to purvey. Dr, Trench’s Sacred Latin 
Poetry has met with warm appreciation in these pages, owing to 
our conviction that the stores of ancient hymnology have been 
too seldom approached and too ingly rifled. Nothing can be 
more desirable than that modern hymnists should drink at ancient 
springs, rather than of the milk and water which is a beverage of 
modern date, But it cannot be concealed that there is need of a 
censorship to keep out aught that may justly offend; to exclude 
whatever, though not objectionable in point of doctrine, is too 
hazy to afford pleasure to such as read with the understanding; 
and to fill up the gaps thus caused by the insertion of many 
noble hymns which, through the modesty of their authors, have as 
yet but an unseen and unfelt existence, contributing no pleasure 
or profit save to a narrow circle. Whatever favour the Lyra 
Mystica may obtain or deserve, we must regret that a book 
possessing so many attractions should lack, as it does, evenness 
of execution, and should be more or less deficient in the consistent 
soundness of its teaching. 

On this latter count we take exception chiefly to the language in 
which the Virgin Mary is spoken of in more than one . There 
are signe and tokens of a tendency to lose sight of the belief of our 
branch of the Church and of all reformed communities, that, 
though “blessed among women,” Mary appears on the warranty 
of Seripture as but woman still. To some extent this tendency 
is discoverable in the original, as well as in the translated, pieces 
of the volume before us. Perhaps it is seen more definitely 
and conspicuously in the latter. We can conceive that one 
plea in favour of the insertion of such pieces might be urged— 
to wit, that it is desirable to give young and ardent minds 
as near an approach as possible to the attractive teaching of the 
Church of Rome without actual contact; but surely it is the part 
neither of wisdom nor discretion to let a child fall asleep at the 
edge of a coal-pit, though it is quite within the bounds of possi- 


bility that it may finish its nap without tumbling in. Is it 


ystica in i Ve rs. A 
Maden by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
1095. 


e need only remark that, according 


wise or justifiable to print, in a miscellaneous collection of religious 
try for the use of members of the Church of land, trans- 

tions of old Latin poems such as that by H. R. B. in p. 254, 
under the title “In Domo Patris,” when it contains such a stanza 
as the following— 

Foremost there is Mary seen 
*Mid the Virgins Virgin-Queen ; 
Blest is she, supremely blest, 
Thus preferred before the rest : 
Close to Me she holds the seat 
For My Best-belovéd meet, 
With the Angels at her feet. 
Or is it judicious to publish original hymns of such a stamp as 
one in p. 21, which, as far as we can interpret its language, 
sents Mary in the work of intercession and mediation which we 
are taught to ascribe solely to her Divine Son? Here, “ hi 
raised of all,” she is represented as now in Heaven with Jesus’ 
foster-father, engaged in prayer for sinners and scoffers :— 
With tender yearn rayer for aye th 
It would be hard to distinguish the doctrine involved in such 
verses from the lan in which “ Pius IX., Pope,” is wont to 
invite the faithful to employ as mediatrix the Virgin Mary, who, 
“ sitting at the right hand of her Son our Lord Jesus Christ, in a 
golden vestment, knows nothing which she cannot obtain from the 
Sovereign Master ”—uwiless, indeed, the difference consist in this 
latter being the more moderate language of the two. When such 
verses appear in a volume which affects a medieval style, and 
which punctiliously "pre in capitals, not only the first letters of 
the “ pronouns which stand instead of the noun” Jesus (which 
of course we approve), but aiso those of all the attributes, acci- 
dents, and conceivable belongings of the sacred person (a work 
which surely savours of supererogation), and which is otherwise 
doubtful in its character, no paterfamilias need fear the brand of 
ultra-Protestantism if he is shy of its acquaintance. In one 
page we read of His Gesture, His Vesture, His Might, His Feet, 
is Face; indeed, such is the prodigality of capitals at every 
that when at the top of a we read “How beautiful is 
Eve,” we had to dive somewhat deep into the following stanza 
before we could discover that it was the counterpart of 
Vesper or Hesperus, and not the “mother of all living,” whose 
beauty we were invited to admire. A manly tone of High- 
OChurchmanship is one thing; but it is another thing to 
engage in such spiritual Blondinism as balancing on a tight- 
rope which has me underneath it, or to give scope to 
mincing affectations which drive away far more than they attract. 
Much in the Lyra Mystica is unexceptionable in doctrine and in 
tone ; but phe. prince against the admixture with this of what is 
injudicious dangerous. 

We have spoken of the unevenness of execution which pervades 
this work. It is simply astonishing that a volume containing 
“ gems of purest ray serene,” such as one cannot thank the editor 
too warmly for bringing into fuller light, should afford space for 
prosaic lines and commonplace stanzas in reference to which it is 
a culpable mildness to talk of “bathos.” There are some “lays of 
Ancient Palestine” in pp. 88-95 which might, one would fancy 
have afforded a field for noble poetry, But what is to be said 
when the fire of one’s enthusiasm at Joshua’s triumphs, in the 
piece entitled “‘ Gibeon,” is clean put out allat once by such a line 
as this, in the thickest of the fight P— 

Iron hearts are needful things. 


‘What shall we say of a poet who tells us that 


Faith is the phasis of the fight 
Which sin and self destroys.—p. 74. 

Or of one translator who thinks that this is English ?— 

For since He to flesh hath deign’d, 

I to live in soul begin.—p. 107. 
Or of another who ventures to render the first words of the sixth 
stanza of Peter Damiani’s “Glory and Joys of Paradise,” “ Virent 
prata, vernant sata,” thus :— 
Meads are sheening, fields are greening. 


The only parallel we can suggest to this is the mystic rhyme of our 
bb days, “ Horum scorum sunt divorum.” Bat 1 perhaps 
the deepest descent of all is in an original on the Transfi 
tion, wherein the anonymous writer has bestowed laudable pains to 
= and illustrate the prosaically expressed truth of his opening 
Language can give no fit narration 
Of Christ our Ens Transfiguration. 
Assuredly G. V. C.’s failure, as seen in one verse which we cite as 
a warning, may well deter others from ill-considered attempts to 
portray in verse this passage in the life of our Lord :— 
Awaking soon in wondering fear, 
° Peter, his brethren’s mouthpiece, cried, 
“ Tis good, ’tis blessed to be here, 
Where, Lord, thou deignest to abide. 
With prayer and praise 
Three tents we'll raise, 
Three structures rear’d with labour 
For Thee, for Moses, and Elias.” 


The next stanza opens with a reference to the language thus 

into the mouth of St. Peter, as “these random words. Random 
indeed they are, and unenviable is the taste which could by any 
obtuseness mistake them for the language of reverence. ex- 
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traordinary uctions as these lead us to marvel at the patience 
and Siesekcs of the goodly poets and poetesses who are a to 
travel in such company. But even of the better sort there are 
some who provoke a smile by the haziness of their mysticism ; 
indeed, after a diligent study of the en ig jieces of this Lyra 
Mystica, we are tempted to put forward a theory unfavourable 
to English mystics of the male sex. We doubt whether climate 
or temperament has not somewhat unfitted them for their task. 
They overdo it in length, depth, and dreaminess. An Italian 
or a Frenchman would be more subtle, and lighter as well as 
brighter. Our English wits are scarcely fine enough for this 
sort of work, and what we lack in spirituality we try to make 
up for by ponderous harping on some eep thought, turned inside 
and out, and twisted into every possible form and shape, as if to 
ensure that in some one aspect at least it may be apprehended. 


Nothing strikes us so forcibly in this volume as the superiority 
of the contributions of the ladies to those which are vouchsafed b 
the “lords of creation.” A woman’s wit is perhaps less beataned. 
Her beomgye and training have limited her capability of going 
very deep. She takes her mysteries, not from old folios, but from the 
inner sources of motherly tenderness, or the deep founts of woman’s 
love. Her innate tact forbids her to.wear a subject to threads. 
Hence, many who peruse this book will find their pleasanter memo- 
ries of it centre on such poems as that by Mrs. ae 60-2) 
on the text “Thy daughter is dead; trouble not the ter”; a 
poem all the more wi because its charm does not consist in any 
mysticism, but comes home to the deepest sympathies of the heart, 
and touches the chords of purest human feeling. It needed a 
woman to write, ot we should be sorry to think it were the 
privilege of only a few of the sterner sex to feel, the infinite 
pathos of the following stanzas from the poem to which we 


When in our nursery pie falls a blossom, 
And as we kiss the hand and fold the feet, 
We cannot see the lamb in Abraham’s bosom, 
Nor hear the footfall in the golden street. 
When all is silent — neither moan nor 
The hush of hope, the end of all our cares — 
All but the harp above, beyond our hearing, 
Then most we need to trouble Him with prayers. 


In “ Soul-gardening,” too, by Dora Greenwell (pp. 27-9), there is 
much that is graceful, pretty, and womanly ; (P which we mean 
that the mystic element is not predominant, and that what there is 
of it is not difficult to pierce through. In like manner, we prefer Miss 
A. H. Drury’s verses at 67-9 and elsewhere to those of most of the 
male contributors ; and the same preference extends to the “ nd 
of St. Peter,” by Mary Moultrie, and the “Music of Heaven,” by 
Frances E. Cox. Not that it would be just to confine all merit to 
the gentler sex, though we are disposed to think that the best of 
the verses by male writers in this volume are good in proportion 
as they partake of the characteristics most prominent in their female 
a art and natural feeling, rather than depth and 
—— Mr. P.S. Worsley’s contributions at p. 31 and else- 
where contrast very favourably with some of those of his f 
in metre, freedom, and general grace of execution. Mr. G 
Moultrie’s “Vision of the Glory” (p. 53) in some respects lays 
claim to like praise, save that it is too palpable an imitation of 
Tennyson’s “ Scstehey Hall” in the turns and expression of many 
verses. Of the same writer’s “ Heavenly Fatherland,” a cento from 
(p. 113), and of his “Funeral Hymn” in 
Pp. 232, we can speak in high commendation. Other notably 
igi pieces are Mr. Kittermaster’s “Hymn on the 
ae ” (p. 135), one verse of which, descriptive of the Magi 
studying the stars, is worthy of quotation : — 
the unclouded midnight air 
On vast Infinity’s dark page, 
With deepest skill and constant care, 
_—- the golden letters there 
ich wax not old with age. 
And another well-sustained sonnet, based on St. Augustine, and 
headed “In My Father’s House are many Mansions” (p. 124), 
does high credit to Dean Alexander’s poetic taste. 

Among the foremost in excellence of the translations—which are 
mostly good, though the selection is not a first-rate one—we would 
single out Dr. Trench’s version of the “ Lignum Vite,” reproduced 
in something of Spenser’s metre and manner. e original is 
quaint and striking, and though in the Archbishop’s version there 
are a few departures from the letter of the original, the general 
resemblance of the English to the Latin, in spirit and character, 
betokens great skill and judgment’ in the translator. We can 
—e highly, too, of Mr. Stanhope Worsley’s translation of Adam 

St. Victor’s “Qui procedis ab ue,” the original of which 
is to be found in Dr. Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 187. The 
hypercritical might take exception to his attempt to English the 
punning verse — 

Per te mundi sunt mundati, 
By thine Advent men are mended ; 


but the is on the whole very happily executed, as the second 


verse, which we give with its Latin, may serve to show:— 
Amor Patris Filiique, 
Par amborum, et utrique 
Compar et consimilis, 


Cuncta reples, cuncta foves, 
Astra regis, celum moves, 
immobilis, 


Hail by Father, Son, beloved, 
ual unto each, approved 
eer of perfect Deity, e 
All things filling, all sustaining, 
Warder of the stars, and reign 
Moveless in the moving sky.—p. 171. 
Mr. Gregory Smith’s translation of “Oquam Glorificum”—an ancient 
Latin poem which is given in Mone’s Hymni Latini, i. 383—has 
caught very successfully the spirit and rhythm of its model ; and, had 
we space for more extracts, we could fill it with beauties from this 
and from Mr. Henry Thompson's “Hymn of Prudentius on 
Christmas Day.” But these and other meritorious translations, 
as well as original poems calculated alike to please and to edify, we 
must needs pass over; and we must once more express our regret 
at having had to object to certain features in the Lyra Mystica 
which detract from its usefulness, and diminish our confidence in 
its soundness, 


STREET’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN.* 
M*® STREET, one of our most accomplished living architects, 
has fully maintained in this beautiful volume the lite: 

reputation which he acquired by his former work on the Bri 
and Marble Architecture of Italy. He writes with the simplicity 
and straightforwardness of a man who has thoroughly mastered 
his materials, and has made up his mind on all the questions 
which he touches, It is very possible that a more practised 
writer would have improved the arrangement, and mended the 
style, of this volume. t Mr. Street brings to his task qualifi- 
cations which very few His practical knowledge of 
architecture, and, above all, his exquisite cil—in the use of 
which he is almost unrivalled — give him an immeasurable 
advantage over all other writers of what may be called “ eccle- 
siological” tours. His abound in illustrations of the most 
piquant beauty. Some of his interior tives are perfect 

ms of art, and his ground plans and sketches of architectural 
Getail are as valuable as they are numerous. In the woodcuts it 
is only fair to suy that he has been admirably seconded by Mr. 
Orlando Jewitt, who is indeed facile princeps among architectural 


e are by no means certain that Mr. Street has taken the 
wisest course about the construction of his book. Nothing, indeed, 
is more difficult than the task of combining in one and the same 
narrative the amusing details of daily travel, bad fare, and dirty 
inns, and the scientific results of technical study. These very pages, 
which will be devoured with delight by architects and archeolo- 
gists, will seem very tedious to any who may expect to find therein 
a description of the author’s Spanish journeys and adventures, 
with notes of scenery, and the manners and customs of the people. 
On the other hand, those who read Mr. Street for the sake af 
what he can teach them as to his own art will take small pleasure 
in the occasional notices of his personal experiences as a traveller. 
In our own opinion, it would have been better to omit the latter 
altogether, especially as the author has thought fit to throw all 
his numerous S journeys into the form of one continuous 
tour. This, however, was obviously the only plan by which he 
could give a comprehensive description of the architectural monu- 
ments of each considerable Spanish city. 

It is scarcely too much to say that Mr. Street is the first 
discoverer of the Gothic style in Spain. Englishmen knew a 
little about Burgos and Toledo, but the existence of a beauti- 
ful national type of Gothic art beyond the Pyrenees was 
scarcely dreamed of save by a few architectural thinkers. 
How pure and noble this national variety was in its best 
days is first shown’ us in this most interesting book: and even 
those who would find a difficulty in understanding the most 
lucid verbal descriptions of architecture will comprehend the 
beauty of Spanish Gothic in Mr. Street’s drawings. It is in 
and Castile that the Pointed architecture of the Peninsula is best 
to be studied. Mr. Street mentions the curious fact that the Gothic 
and the Moorish styles co-existed wo oe maa in parts of Spai 
for a very long period, with — influence upon each other. 
The earliest churches which fell under Mr. Street's own notice are 
those of San Pablo and San Pera at Barcelona, built in a.D. 914 
and A.D. 983 respectively. The plans and details of these buildings 
seem to be borrowed from the churches of Aquitaine, Provence, 
and Auvergne, a come from Byzantium. In the 
succeeding century architectural development ran parallel 
with that on the other side of the Pyrenees. Indeed, our 
author supposes that the churches at Huesca and Gerona, for 
example, were designed by the same school of masons or archi- 
tects as those who worked at Carcassonne. In like manner, a rather 
later of church, as at Clermont Ferrand and S. Sernin’s 
in Toulouse, was literally reproduced in many Spanish churches. 
For example, the famous chureh at Santiago is “ merely a repro- 
duction ” ofS. Sernin’s; and it will please some theorists to hear * 
that both these churches were planned, with evident design, upon. 
a system of proportions founded upon the equilateral triangle. In 

ia, where thirty churches were destroyed in the sack of the 
city by the Moors in 1071, there are several buildings, erected 
soon alter that date, which embody the stereotyped Spanish variety’ 
of the Aquitanian type. Mr. Street observes :— 

It is remarkable in Spain, just as it is in Germany, that the late Roman- 
esque style, having once been introduced, retained its position and prestige 


* Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain, George Edmund 
‘Stweet, F.S.A. : John Murray. 1865. ‘ By 
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longer than it did in France, and was only supplanted finally by designs 
brought again from France in a later style, instead of developing into it 
— the features of First-Pointed, as was the case in Eng d and 
rance, 
In all these churches a great peculiarity is the shortness of the 
chancel in comparison with that of the con This feature had a 
marked effect on the later development of Spanish architecture 
and Spanish ritual. Almost every one knows the peculiar arrange- 
ment of a Spanish interior—the altar by itself in an eastern apse ; 
the choir separated from it by along interval, and sometimes placed 
at the very west end of the nave; and the laity admitted into the 
intervening space. This is fully illustrated by Mr. Street when de- 
scribing Burgos Cathedral. It is rather curious that the present most 
unseemly arrangement of Westminster Abbey, due to Mr. Blore, 
exactly reproduces the Spanish plan. Mr. Street pleads that, if a 
more proper arrangement cannot be carried out in our great London 
minster, at least the metal screens across the transepts should be 
brought nearer together, in order to form a narrow avenue from the 
choir to the altar, as is the usual plan in a Spanish church. The 
process of architectural development in the next century was very 
slow, since the cathedral of Salamanca, begun in 1120, and that 
of Lérida, consecrated in 1278, are similar enough to have been 
the work of one man. Indeed, the fact that Lérida, Burgos, and 
‘Toledo were in course of building at one and the same time is only 
to be accounted for by the supposition that the last two churches— 
both of advanced Pointed style—were erected by French architects 
and workmen, imported for the purpose, Yet the purely Spanish 
cathedrals of Salamanca, Tudela, Tarragona, and Lérida are so noble, 
solid, and impressive (though not of dimensions), that Mr. 
Street reckons them among the most valuable objects of architec- 
tural study in existence. ‘They teach us,” he says, “‘as much as 
to the power of Pointed art as do any churches in Christendom.” 
isqually good in their way are the cathedrals of Siguenza, Avila, 
and Tarazona, which are of native Spanish design, and works 
of independent and original genius. In Leon, Burgos, and 
Toledo, Mr. Street finds magnificent specimens of French 
designs, with certain unimportant Spanish modifications, owing 
mainly to a Moresque influence, especially in their triforia. 
Of the last-named church Mr. Street speaks with perfect rapture. 
He considers it to equal, if not to su , all other churches 
in Christendom in the beauty and scale of its plan. “It 
is one of the most impressive churches I have ever seen, and one 
in which the heart must be cold indeed that is not at once moved 
to worship by the awfulness of the place.” One remarkable 
peculiarity of its chevet gives occasion to the curious speculation 
that its architect, Peter, may have studied in the French school 
with Wilars de Honecort and Peter de Corbie, whose joint desi 
for an apsidal east end, “inter se disputando,” is given in the 
curious notebook of the former,-edited by Professor Willis. With 
‘Toledo, as an example of religious gloom, is contrasted Leon (an 
equally French design) as a specimen of religious brightness, This 
fine church is described as nearly all window—a method of con- 
struction very unfit for a Spanish sky. But its windows are dark- 
ened by some of the finest painted glass in existence. Burgos, in 
ite of its fame, is characterized as an inferior work in its original 
orm. But later additions, of a most picturesque kind, have given 
it a peculiar and distinctively national character of its own. 

The fourteenth-century Gothic of the Peninsula, though even 
less national and peculiar, is more uniform and more distinctly 
marked. Strange to say, our author finds this particular style 
more akin in feeling and detail to German Middle-Pointed 
than to French. Parts of Tarragona and Valencia Cathedrals, 
that of Barcelona, the chevet of Gerona, and parts of Avila, Burgos, 
and Veruela, offer fair specimens of the style of this century. "We 
must here make room for a quotation :— 


The traceries are generally elaborately etrical, and rather rigid and 
ironlike in their character; the carving fair, but not interesting 
—dealing u ad nauseam in diapers of lions and castles; and the whole 
system of design one of line and rule rather than of heart and mind. Yet in 
this Spain reflected much more truly than before what was passing elsewhere 
in the fourteenth century ; and exhibited, just as did Germany, France, and 
England, at the same moment, the fatal results of the descent from poetry 
and feeling in architecture to that skill and dexterity which are still in the 
nineteenth century, as they were in the fourteenth, regarded—and most 
ta , in truth, by min; 
rapid ly tame and academical. 
of in with two successes—the reproduction of the 
e, and the of vast unbroken 
speluncar naves, groined in stone, and li from windows 
high up in their walls, as suitable for town-churches. 
In the following century the Spanish builders emancipated 
themselves still more from foreign precedents, and reverted in 
many things, especially in the matter of climatic adaptation, to 

“the practice of their thirteenth-century predecessors. Mlagnitiont 
size, solid construction, and solemn internal effect are the chief 
characteristics of the churches of via, Salamanca, Astorga, 
Pamplona, and Manresa. This was the age of Spain’s greatest 
wealth and prosperity, and its churches are of extraordinary 
costliness and magnificence. Among the most remarkable works 
of this age Mr. Street mentions some wonderful churches of what 
he calls the Catalan ais head of which was Jayme Fabre of 
Mallorca), in which the difficult problem of placing an enormous 
congregation on the floor in front of one altar, and within sight 
and hearing of the preacher, has been most successfully solved. 
The nave of Gerona Cathedral, for example, is large enough to 


hold 2,300 worshippers, that of Sta Maria del Mar at Barcelona — 


3,000, and the Collegiata of Manresa 2,000. Our author decl: 
very reasonably, that such buildings as these are what are wan 
for our own large town populations. We quite agree with him. 
We wish that Englishmen could be disenchanted from the 


idea of small Peel-district churches and subdivided ishes; - 
and we heartily hope that Mr. Street may some day have the 


chance of carrying out his own theories in a model London church. 
The stone-vaulted nave of Gerona is of the enormous span of 73 
feet, a dimension which may be best appreciated by —— wi 
that of Westminster Abbey, which is only 38 feet. govia and 
Salamanca are the two latest Gothic churches in Spain. For the 
Spanish Renaissance Mr. Street has no mercy. It would be 
“dreary work,” he says, to follow the decline of art by Berraguete 
and Herrera down to Churriguera, and thence to our own day. 
“ Restoration,” he tells us, is as yet unheard of in Spain. It is 
needless to say that all the t churches which we have named 
in this summary are described and illustrated at great length in 
Mr. Street’s pages. It is difficult to s too highly of the 
learning, the practical common sense, and the artistic perception 
displayed throughout this volume. We have to thank the author 
for an almost exhaustive treatise on Spanish Gothic, and we 
recommend all our readers of an ecclesiological turn to make their 
next tour in Spain. 


_ PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN QUEEN.* 


NY authentic account of native life in India ought to recom- 
mend itself to English readers. We know so ‘little of the 
pa of our great dependency, that the least glimpse into the 
abits and modes of thought to which the strange and stunted 
civilizations of the East give birth must have at any rate a 
sibility of interest. And that Elihu Jan’s Story is authentic there 
seems little reason to doubt. Mr. Knighton, from whose hands 
we receive it, is Assistant Commissioner in Oude, and he must 
have had, therefore, considerable opportunities of verifying the 
narrative before making himself its spongor. So far as he has 
subjected it to this process he has found the result satisfactory, 
and he expressly tells us that he believes all the statements to 
be true. At the same time, though the book reads like the 
truth, it does not exactly read like the whole truth; and if any 
one expects to find in it any ing revelations of the cruel 
and wickedness which we have been accustomed to associate wi 


the Court of Lucknow, we can promise him ar disappoint- " 


ess of Uriental 
, and he will 


ment. The reader’s conviction of the extreme 
life will probably gain a little additional 


find some curious examples of the extent to which people who | 


have nothing to do will prefer even an unpleasant form of excite- 
ment to no excitement at all. This seems to be about the whole 


moral of the narrative, and sag 2 it is as much ascould be drawn — 
tern Queen” in such a filtered - 


from the “ private life of an 
state as to be presentable on a drawing-room table. 
Elihu Jan was “ hookah attendant ” 
of Oude. She was taken to Court when she was seven years old, 
and remained there till her mistress left India for England, some 
fifteen years later. She had first of all been seized as a slave 
because her father was in arrear with the rent of the Crown lands 
which he held ; but afterwards, when he had managed to discharge 
his debt, his daughter preferred life in a palace to life in a cottage, 
and stayed of her own accord. Six or eight little slave girls were 
brought up together, and, except for occasional qualms of conscience 
at being educated as a Sheah while her parents had belonged to 
the rival Mussulman sect of the Soonnies, Elihu Jan seems to 
have had a reasonably happy time of it. Certainly the Queen 
was not inclined to make a hobby of education. A Moollah was 
appointed to teach the children the Koran, but the master was not 
eee receiving such small bribes in money or sweetmeats as his 
pupils had to offer, and instead of teaching them he allowed them 
to play in the courtyard, until the Queen sent him an angry 
message that her slaves were learning’ nothing. Then the 
frightened tutor had recourse to a more stringent discipline, but 
the only result was that the culprits “went in the evening to the 
Queen, and begged mercy and justice, and showed her the marks 
of the cane, and she said ‘Wah! wah! what trouble it is—it is 
not their fate to learn—let the Moollah be dismissed.’ She was a 
kind queen and a good always.” The‘ Queen herself, however, 
was a woman of some learning, read and wrote both in Persian 
and Arabic, and was a diligent student of the Koran. Reading 
the latter, and listening to professional story-tellers, were her 
chief intellectual employments. Otherwise, dressing and meals 
filled up most of the day. The Queen rose about ten or eleven, 
and “ usually had her hands and face washed.” Then she tas 
a little unleavened cake, and in hot weather a cooling drink made 
of conserves and diluted pearls. At noon she breakfasted, and at 
sunset dined, and after each meal smoked her hookah and gave 
audience. Then, when she went to bed, the story-tellers touk 
their places near, and, one after another, amused her far into 
the night. On New Year’s Day, and often on that day only, 


the Queen would consent to wear her best clothes, and 


sit, loaded with jewels, to receive her sons and their 
wives. Of the latter the King had about a hundred and 
twenty—‘“some mere children, many of them very pretty, 
some old, one a negress, but all came trooping in in their 


* Elihu Jan’s Story, or the Private Life v4 an Eastern Queen. By 
William Knighton, LL.D. London: Longman & Co. 1865. 
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best clothes, to the great amusement of the Queen, who never | mother. The woman was sought out, dressed in fine clothing, 


looked upon them all without laughing.” Her second son, “the 
yeneral,” was more careful in his selection, as he never brought a 
wife whom he thought pretty, lest his brother, the King, should 
take a fancy to her. The ceremony of presentation consisted of 
the Queen sprinkling each of them with a little red dye, and bei 
sprinkled by them in turn. Then sweetmeats were handed round, 
and the morning’s amusement wound be with the servants 
“trooping into the courtyard and plentifully daubing each other 
over with the dye,” amid much mirth and laughter. 

Where these are the most conspicuous amusements we cannot 
wonder that even a rigorous asceticism is comparatively attractive 
to the higher class of minds. It probably gives occasion for some 
deeper and more absorbing feelings, and, at all events, it supplies 
material which may serve to occupy the thoughts. The i 
was a strict devotee. During the thirty days of the Ramazan, 
neither meat, nor drink, nor the hookah was permitted within the 
palace from sunrise to sunset—a rule the severity of which was 
tempered as far as ible by sleeping during the day and spend- 
ing the night in eating, drinking, and ta om The Ramazan is 
immediately followed by the Feast of the Ede, which was ushered 
in by a grand service at the great Musjid, from which the Queen 
and her attendants “returned to sien joyfully and plentifully ” 
of semay, a kind of vermicelli boiled in milk and flavoured with 
dates, pistachio nuts, and spices. A resemblance may be traced 
here to the custom, in some parts of England, of eating fermenty 
on Easter-day. A few days later, the feast called the “Ede 
of the Goat” is celebrated, in memory of the goat which, ac- 
cording to the Mussulman version of the narrative, was sub- 
stituted for his son in Abraham’s sacrifice. On this day every 
Mussulman must eat goat’s flesh if he wishes to enter Paradise, 
and to those who eat camel’s flesh the further privilege will be 
vouchsafed of making their entry riding on camels om plucking 
ihe fruit from the heavenly trees as they pass. Two camels were 
killed on this day, and the flesh distributed to the household. 
Less strict as a fast than the Ramazan, but equally set apart for 
devotion, is the Mohurrim, a season of forty days kept in honour 
of the martyrdom of Huzrut Aly and his sons. No marriages are 
celebrated during this time, and husbands and wives live apart. 
On the ninth, or greatest day of the fast, the Koran is read all 
day long in the mosques, and the whole city is illuminated. In 
the Queen’s household on that night none slept. “The martyrdom 
was described again and again,” pictures of the chief scenes 
exhibited, and all the Court “wept and wailed all night long.” 
On the last day, models of the martyr’s tomb were carried in 
procession and buried, and on this day “even the sucking infant 
was deprived of its food’ until sunset, when the procession had 
returned. 

The Queen’s married life was unusually happy for that of an 
Oriental princess. Her husband did not come to the throne ti 
middle life, and during all the preceding years he had never taken 
any other wife. Probably the Queen understood how to rule her 
own household, for we are told that, “ when she once expressed a 
desire for anything, she always got.it, no matter who opposed. If 
it was not granted at once, she neither eat nor drank till either the re- 

uest was granted, or at least a solemn promise made to grant it.” 

hortly after her husband’s accession, however, he began to “ dis- 
tinguish ” one of the royal nursemaids by sending her m 
and presents. At first the Queen set this down to his paternal 
affection for the infant of whom the girl had the charge, but the 
household were sharper-sighted, and “began to treat her with 
more respect, and to call her by higher titles.” Any other Queen, 
Elihu Jan thinks, would, on discovering how the case stood, have 
had the culprit at once put to death. But her mistress was mer- 
ciful, and a less severe treatment suggested itself, which, in the 
end, proved equally efficacious. One sultry afternoon the girl was 
lying asleep in the gallery leading to the royal apartments, 
with her veil thrown aside, and her neck uncovered. ‘The Queen 
seems to have been struck, in 
of the sleeper’s figure, and a few minutes afterwards some explo- 
sive substance was “ let off so close to her as to burn her severely 
on the face and neck. Her beauty was clean gone for ever, and 


she was soon forgotten.” An investigation established that the | 


explosion was entirely accidental, but Elihu Jan does not doubt 


Aly became King, the Queen-Mother’s influence declined, in con- 
sequence of the number of low-born women whom he insisted on 
marrying. It was the custom to send each new bride to her for 
approval, but when she found her objections disregarded, and 
ma kk women, Abyssinians, high caste and low, young and old 
Mussulman and Hindu” taken indiscriminately into the royal 
harem, she ceased to raise any difficulties, and contented herself 
with refusing to receive them except on New Year's Day. Nor 
did she live on much better terms with Khash Mehal, her son’s 
chief wife, at whose door were laid, though not apparently on very 
conclusive evidence, two attempts on the Queen- Mother's life. 

In the midst of this round of Court amusements, Court 
devotion, and Court scandals, it is almost startling to come across 
two stories of simpler and more universal interest. One is of ‘a 
young Hindu wife of the general, the Queen’s second son. She 
was a beautiful Rajpoot girl, whom he had seen and fallen in love 
with when travelling, but from the time of her marriage she had 
worn the wide drawers and large muslin veil of a Mobammedan 
lady, and was regarded as having thereby purified herself from 
her unbelief. After atime she gave birth to ason, and in the 
midst of the general rejoicing she began to long for her Rajpoot 


ing, with the remarkable beauty — 


| admitting the pride which he felt in his 


| 
| 


| 


| ai pour 1’ 
that it was done by the Queen’s orders. When her son Wajid | 


and brought to the palace to see her daughter. But, unfortu- 
nately, the latter was not contented with a mere visit. “The 
spirit of obstinacy was in her, and she insisted on her mother 
stopping with her altogether. This the General, as a good Mussul- 
man, could not and would not permit”; but the young mother 
had set her heart upon nothing else. “ No rich presents, nor jewels - 
and ornaments, no, nor her own lovely son, could console her. - 
She longed and pined and fretted, and died on the ninth 
pr OF The other story relates to one of the left-handed wives 
of Wajid Aly, who escaped in disguise from the palace, but was 
discovered and brought back. Instead of punishing her, as was — 
expected, the King paid her increased attention, so much so that 
the Queen-Mother remonstrated with him for being too indulgent 
to her. “TI grant her none of her desires,” the King answered ; ° 
“she will not express a wish for anything. I cannot make her 
out. Ter eyes are full of fire, and all the rest is as a marble 
statue.” But the royal interest in this obdurate beauty was soon 
tried too far. She had been betrothed to a playmate, who was 
suspected of having assisted her to escape, and she openly told the 
King that she still cared for her vil lover. “ Kings will not 
be treated in that way,” and at the end of a month the girl and 
her betrothed were missing together. “This time it was the 
King’s vengeance caused her disap; ce, not her own flight. I 
cannot tell what her fate was, but I am sure it was dreadful. 
The King had done his best to please and amuse her, and she 
would not be pleased or amused.” The gulf between the Euro 

and the native mind is so wide that it is well we should be 
occasionally reminded that, after all, there is more of agreement 
than of difference, and that the purest affections of human nature 
are as indigenous in the East as in the West. 


TWO FRENCH TALES.* 


'TYWO recent stories of a different flavour from the generality 
- Of those most patronized in France afford some satisfaction as 
an assurance that there are exceptions to rules usually considered 
invariable. George Sand has of late years written tales of a class 
which it is the fashion to call idyls, and the subject of peasant 
life gains from her eloquent pen a borrowed ; yet it has an 
interest of its own to those whose taste for what is genuine 
embraces life in all its various phases, and is not restri to any 
ay ee class or country. Un Curé has as much resemblance to 
Roman dun Homme Sérieux as a picture by Edouard Frére 
has to aclever sketch by Gavarni, but they are alike in differing 
from the questionable tales of passion and crime which we are 
apt to associate with the idea of French light literature. To fish 
anything which is not impure out of a muddy stream enhances 
the worth of that which in itself might have but a moderate value 
in our eyes. 

Le Roman dun Homme Sérieux is the story of a young man 
brought up on strictly utilitarian principles—taught to love what 
is substantial, to scorn, or rather ignore, the ideal element in life, 
to make every idea subordinate to the accumulation of money. 
Savinien, who relates his own struggle between love of 
Marianne, a penniless girl, and love of money, is very candid in 
rinciples, and the 
trouble which his unavowed feeling tow: Marianne caused 
him, by forming an obstacle to a match with a young heiress 
which his uncle had succeeded in negotiating for him. M. 


| Roquemont, the uncle, whose ideas are limited to money-making, 
| is astounded that his nephew is not intoxicated with joy at the 
| unexpected fortune thrown in his way ; he is dumbfounded at the 


hesitation of Savinien, who 


begs to know all the particulars of 
the proposed 


alliance. It seems that youth, beauty, and wealth 


combined promise all that the young man could wish in a bride. 


While listening to his uncle, his inclination for another a 
ure folly; the least allusion to such a romantic notion will, he 
ears, sound ridiculous; and who, after —- set up a standard of 
conduct, is Willing, on the first trial, to fall short of it? “Tl faut 
bien l’avouer,” says Savinien, “je ne suis pas du tout poste, j’ai 
toujours eu la prétention d’étre sage, raisonnable, poritil, stetonx. 
nt une considération toute particuliére, et le plus 
d désir de faire ma fortune.” The “ homme sérieux” thus 
into his rich uncle’s views, and although he has the benefit 
of pleading his own cause with the reader, and explaining “not 
only how he fell, but how he grieved to fall,” we cannot feel 
much interest in the complications in which his weakness involves 
him. The attempt to serve two masters has never yet been suc- 
cessful,and Marianne, a beautiful and admirable girl, is the victim 
to Savinien’s indecision. That she ultimately becomes the recom- 
pense of his worthier feelings is rather too good fortune for such 
a man, but the conclusion of the tale is a protest against the false 
worship of gold too prevalent in a commercial and stock-jobbing 


“ONL Charles de Moiiy’s strength ae to lie in the description 
of vulgar-minded ple, and his humour is shown in scenes in 
which the Duret family exhibit their avarice and pretence. The 
scenes which follow Savinien’s introduction as the suitor of Mdlle. 
Cornélie are highly ludicrous; one in which she —_ her 
powers on the piano is the gem of the book. The several forms of 
vulgarity impersonated by different members of the company are 


* Un Curé. Par Hyppolite Langlois. Le Roman dun Homme Sérieuzx. 
Par Charles de Moly. 
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well seized. For instance, there is the old leather merchant, who 
says he would rather hear his daughter's noise than the beating of 
a drum, but he felt broken-hearted when he thought what every 
bar had cost. “Tl faudrait que j’eusse bien du plaisir pour que 
cela valit dix mille francs! Son mari, 4 la bonne heure! il pourra 
écouter sans regret; il n’aura pas payé sa stalle.” Her mother 
expatiates on the difficulty of “ La Gréle de Perles,” which Cornélie 
is about to play, and exhibits pages overflowing with notes all in 
demisemiquavers which, running up and down on the paper, looked 
like designs of the bridge on the Rialto. Madame Duret affectedly 
replies to M. Roquemont’s expressions of astonishment, that it is 
a very short time since Cornélie began to study the prodigious 
difficulties of the piece: — 

Oh! de temps! réclame M. Duret, ne com t pas les finesses 
de sa a il y a bien six mois par —— quelle m’en ates trois 
ou quatre heures par jour. Il parait qu’il faut cela! ajouta-t-il en se penchant 
vers M. Roquemont d’un air confidentiel—Mais non, Duret, balbutia sa 
femme . . . tu confonds, mon ami! 

In saying this, she blushed even to the whites of her eyes. 
Every one who reads the description of Cornélie’s performance 
of “ La Gréle de Perles,” which fell with such violence that the 
piano trembled again, will recall similar assaults made upon his 
ear, and will feel what it is when practised fingers scale the heights 
and thunder down the depths of the ut—a perfect cataract of 
sound and fury signifying nothing: More graphic than polite, M. 
de Moiiy states the result, and says, after the concluding crash, 
“elle était en nage. La sueur perlait sur son front. Un pareil 
exercice équivalait 4 une legon de gymnastique.” He afterwards 
shows that he understands genuine musical feeling by the way he 
describes Marianne’s performance of a sonata by Haydn, which, 
like all she says or does, is in striking contrast to the vulgar 
and sordid set by whom she is surrounded. 

It is for its moral tendency that we notice M. de Moiiy’s volume, 
but the story which we have coupled with it has a higher claim to 
public favour. Un Curé is an interesting account of one of those 
men whose virtues are hidden from the world, but who, neverthe- 
less, live to serve and animate gll those who come in contact with 
them. L’Abbé Valhois is neither the good old curé who in habit 
and intellect is little removed from his flock, nor is he the jovial 
priest familiar to fiction; he is of a very different school from 
these, as different as some of the clergy of our day are from the 
parsons of a hundred years ago. Ludovic Valhois was the very 
reverse of ascetic, rather a good fellow than a good scholar, No 
one could doubt his unaffected piety or his warm heart, but he 
was imprudently frank, and made enemies as well as friends. His 
‘was a nature which asserted itself; everybody sought his opinion; 
he was universal referee in right of some not easil pec amg 
yet tacitly penenrlanents superiority. At first, says M. Langlois, 
no one could have said why Valhois was superior to his comrades; + 
but he maintains that it was his moral force and elevation of 
character which made the distinction, and under the gaiety of 
his exterior was hidden the stuff out of which martyrs are made. 
He was the incumbent of a small but rich parish when the curé of 
Vouzon-le-Marais died, and ’ Abbé Valhois was the first to hasten 
to the bishop to beg that he might be appointed. The bishop 
could not believe that he knew for what he was asking, as, during 
the last twelve years, five priests had fallen victims to the fevers 
generally prevalent at Vouzon. But the Abbé knew the danger of 
the post, and still craved the fatal OD, yoctenting that his consti- 
tution was robust, and, like the frogs, his native element was the 
fens. The unfortunate district wanted a priest; he had the ad- 
vantage of not fearing death; and so, at length, the reluctant 
prelate gave way to his importunate subordinate, saying — 

Allez, mon enfant, et que Dieu prenne en miséricorde le dévofiment que 
vous m’offrez, Prétre du Seigneur, vous allez 4 la mort ! 


With these words the valiant priest took his leave, and departed 
for his new post. 

M. Langlois tells us that forty leagues from Paris there isa. 
desolate region, which, if visited by those foreigners to whom 
Frenchmen boast that France is the first country in the world, 
“they would not believe their eyes, and would return with a ve 
sad oe of the country civilize excellence.” The soil is ri 
enough, but not drained; from the poisonous marshes rise ma- 
laria, ague, and fever; and in the centre of this deadly district 
lies Vouzon-le-Marais. The wretched inhabitants are a race of 
weak and stunted men and women, who are born, marry, and die in 
the miserable village, half-starved from want of energy to cultivate 


the ground. Even the birds forsake the infected plain where _ stalle.’ss.; Bal 


vegetate some three hundred debased creatures whose heritage is 
fever, and whose lives rarely extend beyond fifty years. The 
author has drawn a terrible picture, but he says the reality is 
far more terrible, to an extent almost incredible to one who has 
not seen it. Evenin the midst of railroads, canals, and all the 
other improvements of the age, there are in most countries un- 
wholesome spots which seem forsaken—which, as it were, the 
sun does not reach, and which lie in noxious perpetual shade, 
It is true, we rarely read of such in France. Parisian life mono- 
polises fiction, and only the picturesque side of rural life is made 

inent. Revelations of such an anomaly as Vouzon will not, 


metal, so human beings must submit to the common law, and lose 
their finest disuse and neglect. Albert Juranville is a 
conspicuous example of the demoralizing effects of indolence. He 
is a rich proprietor who lets his estates fall into ruin, and, though 

oung, sinks into a still more fatal sloth, partly induced by the un- 

ealthy influence of the miasma of Vouzon-le-Marais, His peculiar 
aversion is the young schoolmaster Frangois Mouton, the most re- 
spectable and estimable man in the place—but, as he thinks, his 
rival, because Noémi Grivot uents the schoolhouse to visit 
Madame Mouton, the mother of Frangois, Noémi, or La Joyeuse, 
as she is called, is the exception to the rule of ugliness and de- 
formity at Vouzon; she isthe only pretty flower grown in that 
ungenial soil, and as good as she is pretty. 

‘o gain possession of Noémi, by fair or foul means, is the 
dominant idea of Juranville, who, like a crafty spider, exerts all 
his arts to entice or capture the harmless fly in his evil web. He 
endeavours to ruin Mouton, as he has been the means of bringing 
down the penalties of the law on Noémi’s father and brothers for 
poaching ; but Frangois has an old school friend in ?Abbé Valhois, 
who interposes in time, and will not see him oppressed. He suc- 
ceeds in thwarting Juranville, who is consequently full of spite 
against the new Abbé. The energy required to set to work the 
rusty authorities of an almost fossilized vi is not wanting to 
the curé. He acts with vigour and humanity. Juranville is a 
formidable foe, but his plots against the active priest are rendered 
abortive by the arrival of a hitherto unknown scourge—the 
cholera. In such rank pasture it feeds and grows fearfully. The 
curé, aided by Frangois, Noémi, and another; performs prodigies ; 
he turns his house into a hospital, affording spiritual and bodily 
comforts to all. The village becomes almost a tomb. Francois 
and Noémi, after succouring others heroically, fall under the pesti- 
lence; but they eventually recover, whilst the Abbé, who had 
raised others from the brink of the grave, succumbs at length 
under the burden of the day, the last and noblest victim to 
cholera. His death is pathetically told, and we feel that the 
virtues of such men belong to no creed. Frangois and Noémi live 
to profit by the fortune which the Abbé bequeathed to them. 
Under their fostering care, a new era of prosperity has, we are told, 
commenced in the village, which is the true monument to the 
memory of the friend they can never forget, and whose former 
presence amongst them was of itself an untold benediction. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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